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S K E T C 11 U. 

Principles and Pro^^rtjs of Morahfy, 

T he principles of morality arc little 
underlie ' lavage^ : a:ul 

if they arriv at maturity .inioij[; 
enlightened nations, it is by Ilow 
degrees. This progrcls points out the 
hillorical pare, as firlt in order : but as 
that hillory would give little latisfaclion, 
without a rule for comparing the morals 
(iitfercnt ages, and of dillcrent nations, 
VoL.lV. A 1 
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I begin with the principles of morality, 
fuch as ought to govern at all times, and 
in all nations. The prefenc Iketch accor- 
dingly is divided into two parts. In tb(; 
firft, the principles are unfolded; and the 
lecond is altogether hiftorlcai. 


PART f. 

Principles of Morality. 

SECT. I. 

Human Aliions anaiyfcd. 


hand of God is no where more 
A vilible, than in the nice adjullment 
ot our internal frame to our fuviation in 
this world. An animal is endued with a 
power of Iclf-motion ; and in performing 
animal fuiiClions, requires no external aid. 
This in particular is the cafe of man, the 
noblctf of tcrrellrial beings. His heart 
beats, his blood circulates, his ftomach 
digeds, &c. See, By what means ? Not 

furcly 
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furely by the laws of mechanifm, which 
are far from being adequate to fuch ope- 
rations. They are cffecls of an internal 
4)0 wer, beAovv’d on man for prefer ving 
life. The power is exerted uniformly, and 
without interruption, independent of will, 
and without conldoufhefs.. 

Man is a being I'ufccptiblc of pic.dure 
and pain : thefe generate delire to attain 
what ib agrecal)le, and to Ihun what ih 
difagrccable ; and he is poilcllcd of f)t!ur 
powers which enable him to gratify his dc- 
lires. One j^ower, termed injhncl^ is exert- 
ed indeed with confcioufiiefs ; but wiiJi- 
out will, and confcqneiuly without deli- 
ring or intending to produce any cilccl:. 
Brute animals act for the moll part by in- 
llind: hunger prompts them to cat, and 
cold to take flielter; knowingly indeed, 
but without exerting any ad ot will, and 
without forefight of what will happen. In- 
fants of the human fpecies are, like brutes, 
governed by inflindl: they apply to the 
nipple, without knowing that flicking will 
fatisfy their hunger ; and they weej) when 
pained, without any view of relief. But 
men commonly are governed by dellre and 
intention. In the progrefs from infancy 
A 2 to 
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to maturity, the mind opens to objedls 
without end, agreeable and difagreeable, 
which raife in us a define to attain the 
former and avoid the latter. The will is, 
influenced by defirc; and the a(5lions thus 
perft)i incd arc termed v'jliintary. 

But to have an accurate conception of 
.human nature, it is neccOary to he iv»ore 
j)articular. lb incline, to iiitcncf to con- 
Icnt, to rcfolvc, to will, aic ads of’ the 
mind preparatory to external adion. 1 hefe 
fcvcral ads arc well imciciilood, tho' they 
cannot he defined, being perledly firnplc. 
As every ad implies a power ro ad, tlie 
aels mentioned mult i)C the cll’eds of men- 
tal powers, 1 he mind cannot decenninc 
witluiUt having a power to determine, nor 
will witliout having a power to will. 

Inflmdivc adiuns arc exerted without 
any pievlor.s defire or motive, and with- 
out any previenus ad of will. Adions in- 
iluenccd by defirc or motives are very dif- 
ferent. In Inch adions, will is tflenlial to 
conned the dcfirc or motive with the ex- 
ternal ad. A man who defires or is mo- 
ved to perform an external ad in view, 
mull have a power to determine himfelf: 
that power is termed and the deter- 

lyination 
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mination is an a<5l of will. With rcfpcdl 
to external a(5ls Inllucnccd by tlefire, we 
cannot even move a finger, without a pre- 
.vious aft of will dircftlng that motion^ 
\\ c are very fenfible of this dctcrminaiion 
or aft of will, when we deliberate upon 
motives that tend to diflaent ends, 'fhe 
mind for ibinc rime is ful'pended, delibe- 
rates, and at lail determines aeeordlng to 
the llrongdl motive. Hut iht re m\ill alio 
be a determination where theic is l)ut a 
Angle motive, tliough not to pv’rcc[)tlb!e. 
Being called to dinner when hungry, I ia- 
fiantly obey tlic call. I cannot go to din- 
ner without liril determining to rife fioni 
mv feat. And it is this dctcrminaiion that 
iniitles it to be called a voluntary aft, as 
much as where the dctcimination is t!ic le- 
fult of tlic molt anxious deliberation. 

Some efiefts re(|uiie a tram of aftions; 
walking, reading, finging. Where llr'le 
aftions arc uniform, as in walking, or 
ncirly fo, as in jdaying on a mufical in- 
ftrument, an aft of will is only needfiry 
at the commencement : the train j>rocccd-> 
bv habit without any new aft of will, d’lu: 
body is antecedently adjufted to tlic uni- 
form progrefs ; and is diiluibed if any 

thing 
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thing xinexpcflcd happen : in walking, for 
example, a man feels a fhock if he happen 
to tread on ground higher or lower than 
his body was prepared for. The power 
thus acquired by habit of afling without 
will, is an iihiflrious branch of our na- 
ture; for upon it depend all the arts, both 
the fine and the ufefn]. To play on the 
violin, requires wonderful fwiftnefs of 
fingers, every motion of which in a learn- 
er is preceded by an act of will : and yet 
by habit fbicly, an artift moves his fingers 
with no lefs accuracy than celerity. Let 
the moft handy peribn try for the firft 
time to knit a Hocking: every morion of 
the needle demands the flric^ell attention ; 
and yet a girl of nine or ten will move the 
needle lo fwiltly as almoll to cfcapc the 
eye, without once looking on her w'ork. 
If every motion in the arts retjuired a new 
o(fl (jf will, they would remain in infancy 
for ever; and what would man be in that 
cafe ? In tlic foregoing inffances, we are 
confeious of the external operation with- 
out being cnnltious of a caulc. But there 
arc various internal operations of which 
we have no confeioufnefs ; and yet that 
they have cxiited is made known by their 

eft'edls. 
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effe<5ls. Often have I gone to bed with a 
confufcd notion of what I was ihidying; 
and have awaked In the morning com- 
• pleccly mailer of the fubjccl. I have 
heard a new tune of which 1 carried away 
but an iinperfccl conception. A week or 
perhaps a I'ortniglu after, the tune has oc- 
curred to me in perfedion ; recollcding 
with diiilculcy where I heard it. Such 
things have happened to me frctiuenily, 
and probably alio to others. My mind 
mult have been aCllvc in ihclc iiiilanccs, 
though I knew nothing of it. 

d'liere Aill remains another fpccics of 
adions, termed involuntary. Stridly 1‘peuk- 
ing, every adion inihicnced by a motive 
is voluntary.^ becaufc no luch adion can be 
done but by an antecedent ad of will, but 
in a Icfs Arid fenie, adions thme contrary 
to defil e are termed involuntaiy ; and they 
have more or kf^ of that charader accoid- 
ing to the llrength of the motive. A man 
to free hiinfeU from torture, reveals the 
fccretsofhis party: his confeflion is in a 
degree involuntary, being extorted fronr 
him with great reludance. But let us Ibp- 
pofe, that after the firmeft refolutlon to 
reveal nothing, his mind is unhinged by 

cxquKilc 
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cxquifite torture: the difcovery he makes 
is in the highefl: degree involuntary, 

Man is by Ins nature an accountable 
being, anfwerable for his condud to God 
and man. In doing any action that wears 
a douI)lc face, he is prompted by hii> na~ 
turc to explain the (amc to his relations, 
his fi ieruls, his acquaintance ; aiul above 
all, to thofe who have authority over lum. 
He hopes fur praife for every right action, 
arul dreads blainc lor every one tliit is 
wiong. But lor what lorr of actions does 
he hold himlelf accountal)lc ? Not liirely 
for an inllinctivc action, which is done 
blindly, without intention and without 
will: neither for an involuntary aclit)!!, 
bccaule it is extorted Irom liim rcluclantly, 
iind contrary to his <lerirc; and lead ot all, 
for adions done without confciouliiels. 
What only remain arc voluntary actions 
prcKCcding from dclire, which are done as 
we fay wittingly and willingly: for thefe 
we nuift account, if at all accountable; 
and for thele every man in conlcience holds 
himfelf bound to account. 

Further upon voluntary adions. To in- 
tend and to will, though commonly held 
fynonymous, fignify different ads of the 

mind. 
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mind. Intention rerpeds the effecl : Will 
refpedls the adtion that is exerted for pro- 
ducing the etTe(5l. It is my Intention, for 
^example, to relieve my friend from cli.U . 
upon feeing him, it is my Will to give 
him a fum for his relief : the extennl ad 
of giving follows; and my triciul is relie- 
ved, which is the efied intended. But 
theie liitenul ads are alwavs united: I 
cannot will the means, wirhotit intending 
the cfll’d; and 1 cannot Intend the eilcel, 
without willing the means. 

Some cireds of voluntary adion follow 
ncccflarily: A wound is aii eflcct that ne** 
ccd'arily follows the dabbing a perfon with 
a dagger: death is a ncccUary cflcd of 
throwing one down from the battlements 
of a high tower. Some dleds arc pro- 
bable only : I labour in order to piovicic 
for my family j fight for my couniiy to 
refeue it from oppreilors ; take poyfic for 
my health. In inch cafes, t!ic event in- 
tended does not ncccirarily nor always fol- 
low. 

A man, when he wills to ad, muft in- 
tend the necclfary efied: a perfon who 
dabs, certainly intends to woumL But 
where the efled I& probable only, one may 
VoL.lV. B ' ad 
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ad without intending the that foU 
lows : a (lone thrown by me at random 
into the market-place, may happen to 
wound a man without my intending it. 
One a£ls by inftindl, without either will 
or intention : voluntary a<Sions that nc- 
ceffarily produce their effed, imply inten- 
tion: voluntary adions, when the effed 
is probable only, are fometimes intended, 
fometimes not. 

Human adions are diftinguiihed from 
each other by certain qualities^ termed 
right and •wrong. But as thefe make the 
corner- ftone of morality, they are refer ved 
to the following fedion. 


SECT. U. 

Divjfton of Human AHions into Rights 
Wrongs and Indiferent, 


H E qualities of right and wrong in 
voluntary adions, are univerfally ac- 
knowledged as the foundation of mora- 
lity ; and yet philofoplicrs have been 
ftrangcly perplexed about them. The hi- 

ftory 
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ftory of their various opinions, would fig- 
nify little but to darken the fubjedl ; the 
reader will have more fatisfadlion in feeing 
<hefc qualities explained, without entering 
at all into controverfy. 

No perfon is ignorant of primary and 
fecondary qualities, a diftindlion much in- 
filled on by philofophers. Primary qua- 
lities, fuch as figure, cohefion, weight, 
are permanent qualities, that exill in a 
fubjed whether perceived or not. Se- 
condary qualities, fuch as colour, tadc, 
fmell, depend on the percipient as much 
as on the fubjed, being nothing when 
not perceived. Beauty and uglinefs arc 
qualities of the latter fort: they have no 
exiftence but when perceived; and, like 
all other fecondary qualities, they arc per- 
ceived intuitively; having no dependence 
on reafon nor on judgement, more than 
colour has, or fmell, or talle {a). 

The qualities of right and wrong in vo- 
luntary adions, arc fecondary, like beauty 
and uglinefs and the other fecondary qua- 
lities mentioned. Like them, they arc ob- 
jeds of intuitive perception, and depend 
not in any degree on reafon. No argu- 

((*) Elements of Crllicifra, vol. i. p. 207. edit. 
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meat is rcquifite to prove, that to refcue 
an innocent babe from the jaws of a wolf, 
to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
are right adions: they are perceived to be 
fo intuitively. As little is an argument 
re(]uifite to prove, that murder, deceit, 
perjury, are wrong actions: they are per- 
ceived to be fo intuitively. 7 he Deity has 
beltow’d on man, diir.'ent faculties for 
diiltrent pur»^ - null and faUehood 
arcinv 't-: by tlie rcaioning faculty. 

}). 'll ) aiUi rglinelb aic objeds of a /enfe, 
known by the name of Riglit and 

%vrong aic ot a icnfc termed the 

viornl Jt nfc or cGnfc 'u ncd, And luj)pofing 
thefc (jualities to be hid from our percep- 
tion, in vain would we try to dilcover 
them by any argunicnt or procefs of rea- 
foiling: the attempt would be ablurdj no 
leli fo than an attempt to difeover by rea- 
foning colour, or taile, or lincll 

Right 

• Every pcrcepiion muft procetC from fonjc fa-» 
ciiUy or power ot ptr^tpiiun, termed fenfe. 'ihc 
nun..l It hie, by wh'.n. pvrceivt: the qualities of 
i.^ht dO(l wfoi'ij, may be cot>hdcrcd cither as" a 
branch ot the feme ot htiLg, by which wc perceive 
dw avuODs to which thcl'c qinliiies belong, or as a 

fenfe 
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Right and wrong, as mentioned above, 
arc qualities of voluntary adions, and of 
no other kind. An inlVmdive adion may 
•be agreeable, may be difagreeablcj but it 
cannot properly be denominated either 
right or wrong. An involuntary ad is 
hurtful to the agent, and dilagrceable to 
theipcdator; but it is neither right nor 
wrong. Thcfe qualities alfo depend in no 
degree on the event. Thins, if to lave my 
friend from drowning I plunge into a ri- 
ver, the adion is right, tho’ I happen to 
come too late. And if I aim a Itroke at a 
man behind his back, the adion is wrong, 
tho’ I happen not to toucli him. 

The qualities of right and of agreeable, 
are infeparable; and fo arc the qualities 
of wrong and of difagreeable. A rigl^t 
adion is agreeable, not only in the dired 
perception, but equally fo in every iubfe- 

fenfe diftind from all others. The fenfes by which 
obje^li arc perceived, arc not fejfaratcd from each 
other by diftinft boundaries : the loriing or clafTinir 
them, feems to depend more on taftc and fancy, 
than on nature. I have followed the plan laid down 
by former writers*, which is, to coofidcr the moral 
fenfe as a fcnlc diftiii^t from others, bccaufc it is 
the ca^cll and deareft manner of conceiving it. 


quent 
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iintAt recoileAion, And in both circum* 
ftanccs equally, a wrong aflion is difa- 
greeable. 

Right aifbons are diftinguiflied by the 
moral fenfe into two kinds, what ought to 
be done, and what may be done, or left 
undone. Wrong adlions admit not that 
diftindtion : they are all prohibited to be 
done. To fay that an adlion ought to be 
done, means that we are tied or obliged 
to perform; and to fay that an adtion 
ought not to be done, means that we are 
reftrained from doing it. Tho’ the necef- 
fity implied in the being tied or obliged, 
is not phyfical, but only what is com- 
monly tenned moral; yet we conceive our- 
felvcs deprived of liberty or freedom, and 
neceflarily bound to adl or to forbear adt- 
ing, in opjx)fition to every other motive. 
The ncceflity here deferibed is termed duty. 
The moral neceflity we are under to for- 
bear harming; the innocent, is a proper 
example : the moral fenfe declan?s the re- 
ftrainc to be our duty, which no motive 
whatever will cxcufc us for tranfgreffing. 

The duty of performing or forbearing 
any adlion, implies a right in feme perfon 
to cxadl performance of that duty; and 

accordingly, 
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accordingly, a duty or obligation necefla- 
rily infers a correfponding right. My 
promife to pay L. 100 to John, confers a 
right on him to demand performance. 
The man who commits an injury, violates 
the right of the perfon injured ; which en- 
titles that perfon to demand reparation of 
the wrong. 

Duly is twofold ; duty to others, and 
duty to ourfelves. With refped to the 
former, the doing what we ought to do, 
is termed juft : the doing what we ought 
not to do, and the omitting what wc 
ought to do, are termed unjuji. With re- 
fpetfl to ourfelves, the doing what wc 
ought to do, is termed proper : the doing 
what we ought not to do, and the omit- 
ting what we ought to do, are termed im- 
proper. Thus, right, fignifying a quality 
of certain adions, is a genus ; of which 
jujl znd proper Are fyecics: wrong, fignify- 
ing a quality of other a<flion$, is a genus ; 
of which unjuJl and improper arc fpccies. 

Right adions left to our free will, to be 
done or left undone, come next in order. 
They are, like the fornter, right when 
done ; but they differ, in not being wrong 
when left undone. To remit a juft debt 

for 
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for the fake of a growing family, to yield 
a fubject in controverfy lather chan go to 
law with a neighl)our, gerieroufly to re- 
turn good for ill, are examples of this fpe- 
cics. They are univcrfally approved as 
right adions: but as no perfon has a right 
or tide to oblige us to perform fuch ac- 
tions, the leaving them undone is not a 
■wrong*, no perfon is injured by th^ for- 
bearance. Adlons tliat conic under this 
clafs, lhall be termed arbitrary or difcrc- 
tio\uir}\ for want of a more proper defig- 
nation. 

So much for riglit aclion.s, and their di- 
vifions. Wrong aclions are of two kinds, 
cfiminal and culpable. What arc done in- 
tentionally to* produce milchief, are crimi^ 
nal : ralh or unguarded adions that pro- 
duce mifehief without intention, are cul- 
pable. The former are rellrained by pu- 
niflnnent, to be handled in the 5th fcdioii; 
the latter by reparation, to be handled in 
the 6tlu 

The divifions of voluntary adions are 
not yet exhaufted. Some there are that, 
properly fpeaking, cannot be denominated 
cither right or wrong. Adions done mere- 
ly for amufement or paftime, without in- 
tention 
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ten^n to. produce good or ill, are of tim 
kind ; kaping, for example, running, 
jumping over a (lick, throwing a ftone to 
make circles in the water. Such adtions 
arc neither approved nor difapproved ; 
they may be termed iiiJiffercnt, 

There is no caufe for doubting the ex- 
iflence of the moral feafe, more than for 
doubting the exlftence of the fenfe of 
beauty, of feeing, or of hearing. In fadl, 
the perception of right and wrong as qua- 
lities of adlions, is no lefs diilind and • 
clear, than that of beauty, of colour, or 
of any other quality ; and as every per- 
ception is an adl of fenfe, the fenfe of 
beauty is not with greater certainty c- 
vinced from the perception of beauty, 
*^than the moral fenfe is from the percep- 
tion of right and wrong. We find this 
fenfe diftributed among individuals in dif- 
ferent degrees of perfedlion : but there 
perhaps never cxifted any one above the 
condition of an idiot, who pofTeffed it not 
in fome degree; and were any man en- 
tirely deflitute of it, the terms right and 
^torong would be to him no lefs unintelli- 
gible, than the term colour is to one bora 
blind« 

VoL.IV, 
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That every individual is endued with 
a fenfe of right and wrong, more or lefs 
diftinfl, will probably be granted; but 
whether there be among men what may 
be termed a cofnmon fenfe of right and 
wrong, producing uniformity of opinion 
as to right and wrong, is not fo evident. 
There is no abfurdity in fupfyfing the 
opinions of men about right and wrong, 
to he as various as about beauty and de- 
lorinity. And that the fu[)poruion is not 
*ddUtu(e of foundation, we are led to fuf- 
ped, upon diil'overing that in different 
countries, and even in the fame country 
at diilerent times, the opinions publicly 
cfpouled with regard to right and wrong, 
are extreme ly various; that among fomc 
naiiuns it was held lawful for a man to^ 
fell Ins children for flaves, and in their 
infancy to abandon them to wild beafts; 
that it was held equally lawful to punifh 
clnitlren, even capitally, for the crime of 
their parent ; that the murdering an ene- 
my in cold blond, w^as once a common 
praclice; tliat human facrifices, impious 
no lefs than immoral according to our no- 
tions, were of old univerlal; that even in 
later times, it has been held meritorious, 

to 
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to inflid cruel torments for the (llghteft 
deviations from the religious creed of the 
plurality; and that among the molt eu- 
.lightencd nations, there are at tins day 
confiderable difi'crcnces with refpccl to the 
rules of morality. 

Thefe fads tend not to dlfprovc the re- 
ality of a common lenfe in morals: they 
only prove, that the moral fenl’e has not 
been equally perfed at all times, nor in 
all countries. I'hls branch of the hiilory 
of morality, is referved for the iecond 
part. To give fomc interim fatisfadion, 

I fliall ihortly obld ve, that tiic lavage (late 
is the infancy of man ; during which, 
the more delicate fenles lie dormant, lea- 
ving nations to the authority of cullom, 
of imitation, and of pailion, without any 
jult tallc of morals more than of tiic hue 
arts. But a nation, like ati indivivlual, 
ripens gradually, and acquires a re lined 
tafte in morals as well as in the fine arts: 
after whicli we find great uniformity 
of opinion about the rules of right and 
wrong; with few exceptions, but wdiat may 
proceed from imbecillity,or corrupted edu- 
cation. There may be found, it is true, 
even in the mod enlightened ages, men 
C 2 w ho 
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who have fingular notions in morality, 
and in many other fubjcdls; which no 
more affords an argument againft a com- 
mon fenfe or ftandard of right and wrong, 
than a iiionfter doth againft the ftandard 
that regulates our external form, or than 
an exception doth againft the truth of a 
general propofition. 

I'hat tliere is in mankind an uniformi- 
ty of opinion with ref|>e<ft to right and 
wrong, is a matter of fa(fl of' which the 
only infallible evidence is obfervation and 
experience: and to that evidence 1 appeal ; 
entering only a caveat, that, for the rea- 
fon above given, the inquiry be confined 
to enlightened nations. 'In the mean time, 
1 take liberty to fuggeft an argument 
from analogy, That if there be great uni- 
formity among the different tribes of men 
in feeing and hearing, in pleafure and 
p-ain, in judging of truth and error, the 
fame uniformity ought to be expefled with 
refpedl to right and wrong. Whatever 
minute differences there may be to dillin- 
guifti one peribn from another, yet in the 
general principles that conftitute our na- 
ture, internal and external, there is won- 
derful uniformity. 

This 
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This uniformity of fentimcnt, which 
may be termed the common fenfe of mankind 
with refpeil to right and wrongs is eflcntial 
•to focial beings. Did the moral fenti- 
ments of men difler as much as their faces, 
they would be unfit for fociety: difcord 
and controvcrfy would be endicfs, and 
major vis would be the only rule of right 
and wrong. 

But fuch uniformity of fentiment, tho’ 
general, Is not altogether iiniverfal : men 
there are, as above mentioned, who differ 
from the common fenfe of mankind with 
refpedl to various points of morality. What 
ought to be the conduifl of fuch men ? 
ought they to regulate their condud by 
that ftandard, or by their private convic- 
tion? There will be occafion afterward 
to obferve, that we judge of others as wc 
believe they judge of thcmfelvcs ; and that 
private conviction is the ftandard for re- 
wards and puniflrments ((?}. But with rc- 
fpeCl to every controvcrfy about property 
and pecuniary iiuercft, and, in general, 
• about every civil right and obligation, the 
common fenfe of mankind is to every in- 
dividual the ftandard, and not private con- 

(a)Sca.j. 


viclion 
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viftioa or confcience ; for proof of which 
take what follows. 

We have an innate fenfe of a common 
nature, not only in our own fpccies, bm 
in every fpecies of animals. And that our 
perception holds true in fad, is verified 
by experience ; for there appears a re- 
markable uniformity in creatures of the 
fiune kind, and a difTormity, no lefs re- 
markable, in creatures of dilFerent kinds. 
It is accordingly a fubjecl of wonder, to 
find an individual deviating from the com- 
mon nature of the fpecies, whether in its 
internal or external ftrudure: a child born 
with averfion to its mother’s milk, is a 
wonder, no lefs than if born without a 
mouth, or with more than one. 

Secondly, This fenfe didates, that the 
common nature of man in particular, is 
invariable as well as univerfal ; that it will 
be the fame hereafter as it is at prefent, 
and as it was in time pad ; the fame a- 
mong all nations, and in all corners of the 
earth ; nor arc we deceived ; becaufe, al- 
lowing for flight differences occafioned by 
culture and other accidental circumftances, 
the fad correfponds to our perception. 

Thirdly, We perceive that this common 

nature 
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nature is right and perJcSI^ and that it 
ought to be a model or ftandard for every 
human being. Any remarkable deviation 
from it in the (Irudure of an indivlilual, 
appears imperfedt or irregular ; and raifes 
a painful emotion: a monftrous birth, ex- 
citing ciiriofity in a philofophcr, fiiils not 
at the fame time to excite averfion in every 
fpedlator. 

This fenfe of perfedlion in tlie con^mon 
nature of man, comprehends every branch 
of his nature, and particularly the com- 
mon fenfe of right and wrong; which ac- 
cordingly is perceived by all to be pcrfedl, 
having authority over every individual as 
the ultimate and unerring ftandard of mo- 
rals, even in contradidtion to private con- 
vidlion. "Ihus, a law in our nature binds 
us to regulate our condudl by that Ibnd- 
ard : and its authority is univerlally ac- 
knowledged ; as nothing is more ordinary 
in every ciif[)utc about vieum it tuuw^ than 
an appeal to common fenfe as the ultimate 
and unening ftandard. 

At the fame time, as that ftandard, 
throvigh infirmity or prejudice, is not con- 
Ipituouh to every individual; many arc 
jiuilcd imp erroneous opinions, by mif- 

taking 
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taking a falfe ftandard for that of nature. 
And hence a diftindlxon between a right 
and a wrong fenfe in morals ; a didindion 
which every one underftands, but which, 
unlefs for the convidion of a moral ftand- 
ard, would have no meaning. 

The final caufc of this branch of our 
Nature is confpicuous. Were there no 
ftandard of right and wrong for determi- 
ning endlefscontroverfies about matters of 
inccreft, the ftrong would have recourfe to 
force, the weak to cunning, and fociety 
would dillblve. Courts of law could af- 
ford no remedy; for without a ftandard 
of morals, their decifions would be arbi- 
trary, and of no authority. Happy it is 
for men to be provided with fuch a ftand- 
ard : it is neceflary in fociety that our ac-, 
tions be uniform with refped to right and 
wrong ; and in order to uniformity of ac- 
tion, it is neceflary that our perceptions 
of right and wrong be alfo uniform : to 
produce fuch uniformity, a ftandard of 
morals is iadifpcafable. Nature has pro- 
vided us with that ftandard, which is dai- 
ly apply’d by courts of law with fuc- 
cefs (<i). 

(tf) See Elements of Criticiim, to!. 2. p. edit. $, 

In 
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In reviewing what is faid, it m\i(l af- 
ford great fatisfadion, to find morality 
cftablifhed upon the lolid foundations of 
ijatuitive perception ; wdiich is a Tingle 
mental ad complete in itfclf, having no 
dependence on any antecedent propofition. 
The moft accurate rcalbning affords not 
equal convidion; for every Ibrt of rca- 
foning, as explained in the fkctcli im- 
mediately foregoing, requires not only 
felf-cvidcnt truths or axioms to found up- 
on, but employs over and above various 
propofitions to bring out its conclufions. 
By intuitive perception folely, without rca- 
Toning, we ac(jnire knowledge of right 
and wrong ; of what wc may do, of what 
we ought to do, and of what we ought to 
abftain from : and conlidcring tliat wc 
have thus greater certainty of moral lawb 
than of any propofition diTcovcrablc by 
reafonlng, man may well be deemed a fa- 
vourite of Heaven, when he is fb admi- 
rably qualified for doing his duty. The 
moral fenfe or confciencc is liic voice of 
God within us ; conlfantly ailmonilliing 
us of our duty, and requiring from us no 
cxerclfc of our faculties but attention 
merely. The celebrated Locke ventured 

VoL. IV. D what 
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what he thought a bold conjecture, That 
moral duties are fufceptible of demonftra- 
tion : how agreeable to him would have 
been the dilcovery, that they are founded 
upon intuitive perception, ftill more con- 
vincing and authoritative! 

By one branch of the moral fenfe, we 
are taught what we ought to do, and what 
we ought not to do ; and by another 
branch, what wc may do, or leave un- 
done. Hut fociety would be iinperfccl, if 
the mor.il lenfe (lopf^ed here. There is a 
tiiird bnach that makes us accountable 
for our conduct to our fellow-creatures; 
and it will be made evident afterward in 
the third Iketch, that we are accountable 
to our Maker, as well as to our fellow- 
cic Uurcs. 

Ic follows from the flandard of right 
and wrong, that an action is right or 
wrong, independent of what the agent 
may think, 'rims, when a man, excited 
by friendihip or pity, refeues a heretic 
from the flames, tiie action is right, even 
tho’ lie think it wrong, from a conviction 
that heretics ought to be burnt. But wc 
apply a diflerent flandard to the agent; 
a man is approved and held to be inno- 
cent 
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cent in doing what he himfclf thinks 
right: he is difapproved and held to he 
guilty in doing wh.it he himfelf thinks 
Wrong. Thus, to aflhflinate an atheitl tor 
the fake of religion, is a wrong aclion; 
and yet the cnthufniil who commits that 
WTong, may be innocent : and one is 
guilty, whoagiinil conicience eats meat 
in Lent, tho* the adion is not wrong la 
(Imre, an acllon is perceived to be right or 
wrong, independent of the ador's own o- 
pinion: but he is approved or dilappro- 
ved, held to be innocent or guilty, accor* 
ding to his own opinion. 


SECT. III. 

Lanjos of Nature rejpc^in^ our Moral ConJufl 
in lioacty. 


Standard being thus edablifhed for 
regulating our moral conducl in fo- 
cicty, we proceed to invcftigatc the laws 
th.tt rcfult from it. But fir(l wc fa' c un- 
der confideration, what other principles 
I) 2 concur 
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concur with the moral fenfe to qualify 
men for foclety. 

When we reflecl on the different 
branches of human knowledge, it might 
feem, that of all fubjedis human nature 
ihould be the bell underllood ; becaufe e- 
very man has daily opportunities to (ludy 
it, in his own paffions and in his own ac- 
tions. But human nature, an intercfling 
fubjecl, is feidom left to the invelligation 
of philofbphy. Writers of a fweet difpo- 
iition and warm imagination, hold, that 
man is a benevolent being, and that every 
man ought to direct his condudl for the 
good of all, without regarding himfelf 
but as one of die number (0). Tliofe of a 
cold tcmperaiiicnt and contradled mind, 
hold him to he an animal entirely fcllilh j' 
to evince which, examples arc accumula- 
ted without end (/»). Neither of thefe 
fyflcins is that of nature. The felfilh 
iyllcm is contradidled hy the experience 
of all ages, affording the clearell evidence, 
that ineii frequently acl for the fake of o- 
thers, without regarding thcmfelves, and 
fometiuaes in direct oppolition to their own 


(j) Lord Shafter.nirT, Hclvcllus. 
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intereft*. And however much feltiflmefs 
may prevail in adlion ; man cannot be an 
animal entirely felfifli, when all men con- 
fpire to put a high eftimation upon gene- 
rofity, benevolence, and other Ibclal vir- 
tues: even the moft leUirti are diigullccl 
with ielfiihuers in others, and endeavour 
to hide it in themfelves. The moil zea- 
lous patron of the felfilli principle, will 
not venture to maintain, that it renders 
us altogether indifferent about our fellow- 
creatures. Laying aiide Iclf-intcrefl: with 
every conne< 5 lion of love and hatrcil, good 
fortune happening to any one gives plca- 
fure to all, and bad fortune happening to 
any one is painful to all. On the other 
hand, the fyltem of univerfal benevolence, 
is no lefs contradidlory to experience ; 

♦ Whatever wiredrawn arguments may’ be urgrei 
tor the fclhih fyftcm, as it bciicvoicncc were but nr- 
fioed fcUilhncl’s, the cmplincfs of luch .irgunicnts 
will dearly appear when applied to children, who 
know 1)0 refinement. In them, the rudime-ms of 
the focial principle arc no lefs vifiblc than of tht 
fclfiOi principle. Nothing is more common, than 
mutual good-will and tondnefs between thildicn: 
which muft be the work of nature ; for to rdied 
upon whai is one’s intereft, is far above the capacity 
of children. 


from 
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from which we learn, that men common- 
ly are difpofed to prefer their own intereft 
before that of others, efpecially where 
there is no ftri<5l connedlion : nor do we 
find that fuch bias is condemned by the 
moral fenfe. Man in fad is a complex 
being, compofed of principles, fome be- 
nevolent, feme felfilli: and thefe princi- 
ples are f) jiiAly blended in his nature, as 
to fit him for ading a proper part in fo- 
cicry. It would indeed be lofing time to 
prove, that without fome affedion for his 
ftllow-crcauircs he would be HI qualified 
for fociety. And it will be made evident 
atterward (r/), that uiiivcrfal benevolence 
would be nu)re hurtful to focicty, than c- 
veii abiolutc fclfilhncfb 

3 , 0 \Vc 

♦ ** M \uy inoralilh enter fo deeply into one paf- 
“ liun or bias at huuuu nature, that, to ulc the 
** p.uiutf phrafe, they quire overcharge it. Thus 
“ J have feen a u hole fyOcm of morals founded 
“ upon a Tingle pillar of the inward frame ; and 
the entile condua of life and all the chara^ers 
in u accounted for, fometimes from ruperftltion, 
fomci-mes from pride, and moft commonly fioni 
** intered. They forget how various a creature 
•* it is they arc painting j how many fprings and 
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We arc now prepared for lnveftigat*nig 
the laws that refult from the foregoing 
principles. The fcvcral duties we owe to 
others lhail be firft dlfculfcd, taking them 
in order according to the extent of ihcir 
induencc. And for the fake of per f pi cu- 
lt y, 1 ihali firlt prefent them in a general 
view, and then proceed to particulars. Of 
our duties to others, one there is h) exten- 
five, as to have for its objed all the inno- 
cent part of mankind. It is the duty tiiat 
prolnbits us to hurt others: than which 
no law is more clearly diclatcd by the 
moral fenic; nor is the tranfgrellion of 
any other law more deeply Itamped with 
the charadlcr of wrong. A man may he 
Jmrt externally in his goods, in his per- 
ion, in his relations, and in his reputa- 
tion. Hence the laws, Do not Ileal ; De- 
fraud not others; Do not kill nor wound; 
Be not guilty of defamation. A man may 
be hurt internally, by an aclion that oc- 
cafions to him difirefs of mind, or by bc- 

“ weights, nicely adjuOcd and balanctd, cnici I an 
** the movemem, and rct^uirc aliowanct. to i\ul: 

for their ftvcral clogs and impulfe'’, n , y)u can 
** define its operation and eftedts.** Eh'jutry nti ihv 
lij(C and cj Hofiu r. 

' * o 
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ing imprefTcd with falfe notions of men 
and things. Therefore confcience didates, 
that we ought not to treat men difrefi^ed- 
fully; that we ought not caufelefsly to a- 
licnate their afFcdions from others ; and, 
in general, that we ought to forbear what- 
ever may tend to break their peace of 
mind, or tend to unqualify them for be- 
ing good men and good citizens. 

I’hc duties mentioned arc duties of rc- 
(Iraint. Our active duties regard parti- 
cular perfons ; fuch as our relations, our 
Iriends, our bcnefaclors, our mafters, our 
fervants. It is our duty to honour and 
obey our parents ; and to cllablifh our 
children in the world, with all advantages 
internal and externa! : we ought to be 
faithlul to our Iricnds, grateful to our be- 
nefadors, lubmiillve to our mailers, kind 
to our fervants ; and to aid aiul comfort 
every one of thefe pcrlbns when in dillrcfs. 
To he obliged to do good to others beyond 
tilde bounds, mull depend on jioiitive en- 
gagement ; tor, as will appear afterward, 
univerfd benevolence is not a duty. 

This general fketch will prepare us for 
particulars, d he duty of rellraint comes 
firil in view, that wliich bars us from 

harming 
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harming the innocent | and to it coitc- 
fponds a right in the innocent to be fdfc 
from harm. This is the great law prepa- 
ratory to ibciery ; becaufc without it, fo- 
cicty could never have cxilled. Here the 
moral lenle is inilexible: it didaces, that 
we ought to fubinit to any dillrefs, even 
death ulclf, rather than procure our own 
fafety by laying violent hands upon an 
innocent perlon. And vve are under the 
fame rcitraint with refped to the prof>trcy 
ot another; tor robbery and thetc arc ne- 
ver upon any pretext indulged. It is in- 
deed true, chat in extreme hunger I may 
lawfully take food where it can be found ; 
and may freely lay hold of iny neigh- 
bours horfe, to carry me from an enemy 
who threatens death. But it is his duty 
as a fellow*creature to aflift me in diftrefs; 
and when there is no time for delay, I 
may lawfully ule what he ought to odbr 
were he prefent, and what I may prefume 
he would offer. For the fame reafbn, if 
in a itorm my lliip be driven among the 
anchor-ropes of another ihip, 1 may law- 
fully cut the ropes in order to get free. 
But in every cafe of this kind, it would 
be a wrong in me to ufc my neighbour’s 
Vot.lV, E property, 
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property, without refolving to pay the 
v^lue. If rny neighbour be bound to aid 
me in dillrcfs, coiiicience binds me to 
mjkc up his lofs*. 

The 


^ This tlo( 5 Vrinc is obvloufty' founded on juftlcc ; 
and yet, in the Uoni.in Jaw, there arc two pafTigcs 
which deny any rccoinpencc in fuch cafes. “ Item 
** Libf*o fetibit, fi cuni vi ventorum navis impulfa 
“ cd'ti in hints anchor iruin ahcriiis, ct nauta: fu- 
** ms pra.'L.dilUrn ; fi nullo ;ilro modo, nifi pricclfis 
** funibufl, cxplicirc fe poluit, nullam af\ioncm 
•• dandauii” L 29.5 3. mi li> 7 f “ Qimd di- 
** citur (hmnum injur id datum ^ontlia perfequif fic 
*• crit accipienJu’n, ut valeaiur tbmnuiu injuria da- 
“ turn quod cum d4fnn(' tujuri.im attulciit ; iiili 
** magna vi cog^nie, fu 'ili hiOum. Ut Celfus 
** ftribit circa cum, qui inccndii .irccndi gratia 
•* vicinas sedes intcrcidit : ct five pervenit ignis, 
•• five antc.i extinOus th, exiftimat legis Aquh 
“ \i-x 'unioiKin ciilarc ” /. ^9. { i, ced — \^fn Eng- 
iijh thus : “ In the opinion of Labeo. if a rtilp 
‘‘ is driven by the violence of a tempeft among the 
•• anchor-ropes of another Oiip, and the Tailors cut 
the ropes, ha\ing no other means of getting free, 

there is no aikion competent. The Aquiliaii 

“ law mutt be underfiood to apply only to fuch da- 
“ ni.igc as carries the idea of an injury along with 
** it, unicl.s fuch injury has not been wilfully done, 
“ but from neceflity. Thus Celfus puts the cafe “of 
a perfon wdio, to hop the progrefs of a fire, pulls 
«« down his neighbour's houfi: j and whether the 

fire 
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The prohibition of hurting others in* 
temally, is perhaps not effcntlal to the 
formation of focietics, bccaufe the tranf- 
greflion of that law doth not much alai m 
plain people: but where manners and re- 
fined fenciments prevail, the mind is llil- 
cepciblc of more grievous wounds than the 
body ; and therefore, without that Uw, a 
poiillied Ibcicty could have no long endu- 
rance. 

By adultery, mifehief is done both ex- 
ternal and internal. Each I'cx is i'o con- 
ftituted, as to retjuire flribf fidelity and 
attachment in a mate. The breach of 
thefe duties is the grcatell external harm 


“ 6rc had reached that houfe which is pulled down, 
“ or WAS cxtinguiihcd before it got to It, io neither 
“ cafe, he thinks, will an aftion be cotnpetent fion» 
•* the Aquilian law.**] Thcfc opinions arc un- 

doubtedly erroneous. And it is not diilicoh to fay 
what has occafioncd the error; the cifes mentioned 
arc treated as belonging to the kx Ajuifia ; whicli 
being confined to the reparation of wrongs, lays it 
juftly down tor a rule, That no action for reparation 
can licj, where there is no cutpa. I3ut had Labeo and 
Cclfus adverted, that ihcfc calcs belong to a differ- 
ent head, viz, the duty of recorapcncc, where one 
fuffers lofs by benefiting another, they thcrafclvci 
would have had no difficulty of fuftaining a claim 
for mxkiog up that lofs. 

E 2 
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that can befal them : it harms them alfo 
internally, by breaking their peace of 
mind. It has indeed been urged, that no 
harm will enfue, if the adultery be kept 
fecret; and confcquently, that there can 
be no crime where the fad is kept fecret. 
But fuch as reafbn thus do not advert, 
that to declare fecret adultery to be law- 
ful, is in clFed to overturn every founda- 
tion of mutual truft and fidelity in the 
matrimonial ftate. It is clear beyond all 
doubt, fays a reputable writer, that no 
man is permitted to violate his faith; and 
that the man is unjiift and barbarous who 
deprives his wife of the only reward Ihe 
has for adhering to the auUere duties of 
her fex. But an uniaithful wife is flill 
more criminal, by diflblving the whole 
ties of nature: in giving to her hnfband 
children that are not his, fhe betrays both, 
and joins perfidy to infidelity (/j). 

Veracity is commonly ranked among the 
adive duties; but erroneoufly: for if a man 
be not bound to fpeak, he cannot be bound to 
fpeak truth. It is therefore only a re(lrain«* 
ing duty, prohibiling us to deceive others, 


by 


(«) Emilf, Jir, 5, 
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by affirming what is not true. Among 
the many correl'ponding principles in the 
human mint! that in conjunc 5 \ion tend to 
make fociery comfortable, a principle of 
veracity*, and a principle that leads us 
to rely on human teftimony, are two: 
without the latter, the former would be 
an urclcr> principle; and without the for- 
mer, the latter would lay us open to fraud 
and treachery. The moral fenfe accor- 
dingly dictates, that we ought to adhere 
ilriclly to truth, without regard to confe- 
quences. 

It muft not be inferred, that we are 
bound to explain our thoughts, w'hcn 
truth is demanded from us by unlawful 
means. Words uttered voluntarily, arc na^ 

• Truth is always uppermoft, being the natural 
i/Tuc of the mind : it requires no art nor training, 
no inducement nor temptation, but only tlut we 
yield to natural impulfc. Lying, on the contrary, 
is doing violence to our nature i and is never prac- 
tilcd, even by the word of men, without fomc 
temptation Speaking truth is like ufing our natu- 
ral food, which wc would.do from appetite although 
it atifwered no end : lying is like taking phyCe, 
which is naufeout to the taftc, and which no man 
takes but for feme end which he cannot otherwife 
attain, Enquiry into the human mind, 

turally 
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turally relied on, as cxpreflTing the fpcak- 
er’s mind; and if his mind differ from his 
words, he tells a lie, and is guilty of de- 
ceit. But words drawn from a man by 
torture, are no indication of his mind; 
and he is not guilty of deceit in uttering 
whatever words may be agreeable, how- 
ever alien from his thoughts: if the au- 
thor of the unlaw’fur violence fuffer him- 
felf to be deceived, lie ought to blame 
himfelf, not the fpcakcr. 

It need fcarce be mentioned, that the 
duty of veracity excludes not fable, nor 
any liberty of Ipecch intended for amufe- 
ment only. 

Active duties, as hinted above, are all 
of them direfted to particular perfons. 
And the firft I fhall mention, is that be- 
tween parent and child. The relation of 
parent and child, the ftrongeft that can 
cxilt between individuals, binds thefc per- 
fons to exert their utmoft powers in mu- 
tual good offices. Benevolence among o- 
ther blood-relations, is alfo a duty; but 
not fo indifpenfablc,* being proportioned 
to the inferior degree of relation. 

Gratitude is a duty dire(5\ed to our be- 
nefactors. But tho' gratitude is ftricHy a 

duty, 
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duty, the meafurc of performance, and 
the kind, ai*e left moflly to our own 
choice. It is fcarce ncceflary to adti, that 
the aclivc duties now mentioned, are ac- 
knowledged by all to be abfolutely in- 
flexible, perhaps more fo than the rc- 
Ilraining duties: many find cxcufes for 
doing harm ; but no one hears with pa- 
tience an excufe fgr deviating from truth, 
friendfliip, or gratitude. 

Diftreis, tho' it has a tendency to con- 
vert benevolence into a duty, is not fulli- 
cient without other concurring circuin- 
llanccs; for to relieve every pcrlbn in di- 
ftrefs, is beyond the power of any human 
being. Our relations in diftrefs claim that 
duty from us, and even our neighbours: 
but diftant diftrefs, without a particular 
connedlion, fcarce roufes our lymjiathy, 
and never is an objed of duty. Many o- 
ther connexions, too numerous for this 
fhort eUay, extend the duty of relieving 
others from diftrefs; and thefc make a 
large branch of equity. in various 

inftanccs benevolence is converted into a 
duty by diftrefs, it follows nor, that the 
duty is always proportioned to the degree 
of diftrefs. Nature has more wilcly pro- 
vided 
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vidcd for the fupport of virtue : a virtu- 
ous perfon in dilirefs commands our pity : 
a vicious perfon in dillrefs has much lefs 
influence; and if by vice he have brought 
on the diflrefs, indignation is raifed, not 
pity {a). 

One great advantage of fociety, is the 
co-operation of many to accompli ih fome 
ufcful work, where a fingle hand would 
be infurticient. Arts, maniifavdurcs, and 
commerce, require many hands: but as 
Jiands cannot be fccurcd withouc a previ- 
ous engagement, the performance of pro- 
miles and covenants is, upon that ac- 
count, a capit.tl d\ity in fociety. In their 
original occupations of liunting and fiih- 
ing, men living fcattered and difperfed, 
liave feldom opportunity to aid and bene- 
fit each other j and in that ficuation, co- 
venants, being of little ufc, are little re- 
garded : but hufbandry, requiring the 
co-operation of many hands, draws men 
together for mutual afllllance; and then 
covenants make a figure : arts and com- 
merce* make them more and more necef- 
fary ; and in a poliflied fociety great re- 
gard is paid to them. 

(4) See Elements of CrlticUin, yoL i. p. 187. f. 

But 
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But contrails and promifes are not con- 
fined to commercial dealings : they ierve 
alfo to make benevolence a duty ; and arc 
even extended to conneil the living with 
the dead : a man would die with regret, 
if he thought his friends were not bound 
by their promifes to fulfil his will aher 
his death : and to quiet the mimls of men 
with refpedl to futurity, the moral fenfe 
makes the performing fuch promifes our 
duty. Thus, if 1 pi omife to my friend to 
creil a monument for him after his death, 
confcience binds me, even tho’ no perfon 
alive be entitled to demand performance: 
every one j)erceivcs this to be my duty; 
and I miift exped to fufTer reproach and 
blame, if I negledl my engagement. 

To fulfil a rational promife or covenant, 
deliberately made, is a duty no lefs in- 
flexible than thofe duties are which arife 
independent of confent. But as man is 
fallible, often mifled by ignorance, and 
liable to be deceived, his condition would 
be deplorable, did the moi^l fenfe compel 
him to fulfil every engagement, however 
imprudent or irrational. Here the moral 
fenfe gives way to human infirmity: ir 
relieves from deceit, from imix>fition, 
VoL.IV, F from 
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from ignorance, from error ; and binds a 
man by no engagement but what anlwers 
the end fairly intended. Tliere is ftill 
lefs doubt that it will relieve us from an 
engagement extorted by external violence, 
or by overbearing paflion. The dread of 
torture will force moll men to lubmit to 
any terms; and a man in imminent ha- 
zard of drowning, will voluntarily pro- 
inifc all he has in the world to fave'him. 
'I’hc moral fenle wouId.be ill fuited to the 
imbecillity of our nature, did it bind men 
in conicience to fulfil engagements made 
in Ibch circumllances. 

The other branch of duties, thofe wc 
owe to ourfelves, fliall be difeufled in a 
few words. Propriety^ a branch of the 
moral fenfe, regulates our condud with 
reipecl to ourlclves; as another 

branch of the moral fenfe, regulates our 
conduct with refpe<ft to others. Propriety 
didates, that we ought to ad up to the 
dignity of our nature, and to the flation 
allotted us by Providence : it didates in 
particular, that temperance, prudence, 
modefty, and uniformity of condud, arc 
feU-duties, Thefc duties contribute to 
private happinefe, by preferving health, 

peace 
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peace of mind, and (elf-cftcem; which 
arc ineftimabic blcflings: they contribute 
no Ids to happincfs in ibciety, by gaining 
the love and cllcem of others, and aid and 
fiipport in time of need. 

Upon reviewing the foregoing duties 
refpeding othei's, we find them more or 
lefs exrcnfivc ; but none io cxtenfivc as to 
have for their end the good of mankind 
in general. The mofl extenfive duty is 
that of reftraint, prohibiting ns to hinn 
others: but even that duty has a limited 
end ; for its purpofe is only to protc<ff 
thers from mifehief, not to do them any 
pofitive good. The adlivc duties of doing 
pofitive good are circumferibed within ftill 
narrower bounds, requiring fome relation 
that conne(5ls us with others ; f'uch as thole 
of parent, child, friend, benefactor. The 
{lighter relations, unlefs in peculiar cir- 
cumftanccs, are not the foundation of any 
adlive duty : ncighbourhootf, for example, 
does not alone make benevolence a duty ; 
but fuppofing a neighbour to be in di- 
ftrefs, relief becomes our duty, if it can 
be done without diftrefs to ourfclves. The 
duty of relieving from diftrefs, feldom 
goes farther; for tho’ wc always fympa- 
F 2 thife 
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thife with our relations, and with thofe 
under our eye, the diftreffes of the remote 
and unknown affedl us very little. Pac- 
tions and agreements become neceflary, 
if we would extend the duty of benevo- 
lence beyond the limits mentioned. Men, 
it is true, are capable of doing more good 
than is required of them as a duty ; but 
every fuch good muft be a free-wdll of- 
fering. 

And this leads to arbitrary or difcre- 
tionary actions, Inch as may be done or 
left undone; which make the fecond ge- 
neral he al of moral adions. With re- 
fpecl to tlu n*, the moral fenfe leaves us 
at freedom: a benevolent ad is approved, 
bni the omilfion is not rondeinned. This 
holds ilridiy m fiagle ad^; but in view- 
ing the whole of a man’s condud, the 
niorai fenfe ppears to vary a little. As 
the nature of man is complex, partly fo- 
cial, partly felfilli, we have an intuitive 
perception, that our condud ought to be 
conformable to our nature; and that in 
advancing our own intereft, we ought not 
altogether to negled that of others. The 
man accordingly who confines his whole 
lime and thoughts within his own littlp 

fphere, 
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fphercj is condemned by all the world as 
guilty of wrong condud; and the man 
hiinfelf, if his moral perceptions be not 
blunted by Jelfiihnefs, mufl be fenfiblc 
that he del'crves to be condemned. On 
the other hand, it is polTible that free be- 
nevolence may be extended beyond proper 
bounds: where it prevails, it Commonly 
leads to excefs, by prompting a man to 
lacrifice a great interefl: of his own to a 
fmall intereft of others; and the moral 
fenfe didates, that fuch condud is wrong. 
The juft temperament, is a fubordination 
of benevolence to fclf-love. 

Thus, moral adions arc divided into 
two clafl'es: the firft regards our duty, con- 
taining adions that ought to be done, and 
adions that ought not to be done; the o- 
ther regards arbitrary or diferetionary ac- 
tions, containing adions that arc right 
when done, but not wrong when left un- 
done. Society is indeed promoted by the 
latter; but it can fcarce fubfift, unlcfs the 
former be made our duty. Hence it is, 
that adions only of the firll clafs arc made 
indi 4 )cnfable; thofe of the other clafs be- 
ing left to our free-will. And hence alfo 
It is, that the various propenftties that dif- 

pofe 
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pofe m to aflions of the firft clafs, are 
diftingiiifhed by the name of primary vir-^ 
tues ; leaving the name of feemdary virtues 
to thofe propenfities which difpofc iis to 
a<flion& of the other clafs 

The dedu(ftion above given makes it e- 
videnc, that the general tendency of ri ht 
adiions is to promote the good of ioci( ty, 
and of wrong a<!Jlioas, to obllrncf that 
good. Univerl'al benevolence is indeed 
not required of man; bccaule to pm it in 
practice, is beyond his utmoll abilities. 
But for promoting the general good, every 
thing is required of him that he can ac- 
complilh; which will appear from review- 
ing the foregoing duties. I'he prohibi- 
tion of harming others is an caly talk; 
and upon that account is made univerfal. 
Our adlivc duties are very different : man 
is circumfcribcd both in capacity and 
power: he cannot do good but in a flow 
fucceffion ; and therefore it is widely or- 
dered, that his obligation to do good 
fbould be confined to his relations, his 


• Virtue iignifies that <iir{)ofition of mind whicli 
gives tho afeendant to moral principles. Vice lig- 
niGcs that dirpvifiiion of mind which gives little or 
uo afeendant to moral principles. 


friends, 
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friends, his bencfaflors. Even diflrcft 
makes not benevolence a general duty: all 
a man can readily do, is to relieve thofe ai 
band; and accordingly we hear of diftant 
misfortunes writh little or no concern. 

But let not the moral fyftem be mifap- 
prehended, as if it vi^ere our duty, or even 
lawful, to prolecute what upon the whole 
we reckon the moft beneficial to fociety, 
balancing ill with good. The moral Icnfc 
permits not a violation of any person’s 
right, however trivial, vriiatevcr benefit 
may thereby accrue to another, A man 
for example in low circumftances, by de- 
nying a debt he owes to a rich mifcri 
faves himlelf and a hopeful family from 
ruin. In that cafe, the good far 

outweighs the ill, or rather has no coun- 
terbalance: but the moral fenfe permits 
not the debtor to balance ill with good j 
nor gives countenance to an unjufl aft, 
whatever benefit it may produce. And 
hence a maxim in which all moralifts a- 
grcc, That wc muft not do ill to bring a- 
bout good ; the final caufe of which Ihall 
be given below {a), 

(«} StSuj. 
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SECT. IV. 

Principles of Duty and of Benevolence. 


JJjAving thus fhortly delineated the mo-^ 
ral laws of our nature, we proceed to 
an article of great importance, which is, 
to enquire into the means provided by our 
Maker for compelling obedience to thefe 
laws. The moral fenfe is an unerring 
guide; but the mod expert guide will not 
profit riiofe who are not difpofed to be led. 
This confidcraiion makes it evident, that 
to complete the moral fyllem, man ought 
to be endued with Ibme principle or pro- 
penfity, fome impulfive power, to enforce 
obedience to the laws didated by the irio- 
ral fenfe. 

The author of our nature leaves none of 
his works Imperfcd. In order to render 
us obfequious to the moral fenfe as our 
guide, he hath implanted in our nature 
the principles of duty, of benevolence, of 
rewards and punilhmcnts, and of repara- 
tion. 
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tion. It may poffibly be thought, that 
rewards and puniflimcnts, of winch after- 
ward, are fufEcicnt of themfelves to en- 
force the laws of nature, without nccef- 
fity of any other principle, Human laws, 
it is true, arc enforc’d by thefe me;ins ; 
becaufc no higher fanvflion is under com- 
mand of a terredrial legiilator. But the 
celeftial legiflator, with power that knows 
no control, and benevolence that knows 
no bounds, hath enforc’d his laws by 
means no lefs remarkable for mildnefs 
than for efficacy : he employs no external 
compulfion j but, in order to engage our 
yrill on the right fide, hath in the bread 
of individuals cftablilhcd the principles of 
duty and of benevolence, which cfficaci- 
oufly excite them to obey the didlates of 
the moral fenfe. 

The reftraining and active duties being 
both of tliem eflential to fociety, our Ma- 
ker has wifely ordered, that the principle 
which enforces thefe duties, ffiould be the 
mod cogent of all that belong to our na- 
ture. Other principles may folicit, allure, 
or terrify j but the principle of duty af- 
fumes authority, commands, and infids 

VoL.lY, G .to 
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to be obey’d^ without giving car to any 
op|x)fing motive. 

As one great purpofe of foclcty^ is to 
furnilh opportunities of mutual aid and 
fupport; nature feconding that purpofe, 
hath provided the principle of bencvo-» 
Icnce, which excites us to be kindly, bo 
neficent, and generous. Nor ought it to 
cfcape obfervation, that the author of na- 
ture, attentive to our wants and to ouf 
well-being, hath endued us with a liberal 
portion of that principle. U excites us to 
be kind, not only to thofe we arc connecl- 
cd with, but to our neighbours, and even 
to thofe we are barely acquainted with* 
Providence is peculiarly attentive to ob- 
jeds in diftrefs, who require immediate 
aid and relief. To the principle of bene- 
volence, it hath fuperadded the pafGon of 
pity, which in every feeling heart is irre- 
fidihle. To make benevolence more ex- 
tenfivc, would be fruitlcfs; bccaufc here 
arc objeds in plenty to fill the mofl capa- 
cious mind. It would not be fiuiclefs 
only, but hurtful to (bciety : I fay hurt- 
ful ; becaufe frequent difappointments in 
attempting to gratify our benevolence 
would render it a troublefome guefl, and 

make 
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make us cling ratker ca feI6(liners, which 
we can always gratify. At the fame timC| 
tho’ there is not room for a more extenfivo 
lift of particular objects, yet the faculty 
we have of uniting numberlefs individuals 
into one complex objedl, enlarges greatly 
the 1‘phere of benevolence. By that faculty 
our country, our government, our reli- 
gion, become objecls of public fpirit, and 
of a lively affedtion. The individuals that 
compol'c the group, conlidered apart, may 
be too minute, or too diftant, for our be- 
nevolence: but when united into one 
whole, accumulation makes them great, 
greatnefs makes them conl’picuous ; and 
aOFcdtion, preferved entire and undivided, 
is beftow’d upon an abftradl objedt, as upon 
one that is iingle and viiible ; but with e- 
nergy proportioned to its greater dignity 
and importance. Thus the principle ci 
benevolence is not too fparingly fcattcrcd 
among men. It is indeed made fubordi- 
natc to fclf' intereft, which is wifely or-»» 
dcred, as will afterward be made evi- 
dent (u): but its power and extent arc 
nicety proportioned to the limited capacity 
•f man, and to his fituatioo in this world} 

(tf}Se£b7. 
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fo as betteV to fulfil its deltiniuon, than if 
it were an overmatch for felf-intcrcft, and 
for every other priadpie< * 


SECT. V. 

Liiwt re/peHing Rewards and Puni/hments. 

J^Eflecling on the moral branch of our 
nature qualifying us for I'ociety in a 
manner fuitecl to our capacity, we cannot 
overlook the hand of our Maker ; for 
means fo finely adjuftcd to an important 
end, never happen by chance. It muft 
however be acknowledged, that in many 
individuals, the principle of duty has not 
vigour nor authority fufiicient to ftem e- 
very tide of unruly pafllon : by the vigi- 
lance of fomc paiHons, we are taken un- 
guarded ; deluded by the ily infinuations 
of others ; or overwhelmed with the 
ftormy impetuofity of a third fort. Moral 
evil is thus introduced, and much wrong 
is done. This new feene fuggefts to u», 
that there muft be fome article ftill want- 
ing 
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ing to compittfe the moral fyftcm ; fomc 
iitcans for redrcffing fuch wrongs, and for 
preventin'g the reiteration of them. To 
aCcomplifli thefe important ends, there are 
added to the moral lyftem, laws relative 
to rewards and punilhments, and to repa* 
ration ; of which in their order. 

Many animals are qualified for fociety 
by inllinft merely ; fuch as beavers, 
flicep, monkeys, bees, rooks. But men 
are fcldoin led by inftind: their adlions 
arc commonly prompted by pailions; of 
which there is an endleft variety, focial 
and felfilh, benevolent and malevolent. 
And were every paflion equally entitled to 
gratification, man would be utterly un- 
qualified for fociety : he would be a (hip 
without a rudder, obedient to every wind, 
and moving at random without any ulti- 
mate deftination. The faculty of reafon 
would make no oppofition; for were there 
no fenfe of wrong, it would be reafbnabic 
to gratify every defirc that harms not our- 
fclves; and to talk of punilhment would 
be abfurd ; for punilhment, in its very i- 
dea, implies fome wrong that ought to be 
redrefifech Hence the neceffity of the mo- 
fenfe, to qualify us for fociety; byin- 
' ftrudling 
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ftruiling m in our duty, it renders us ac^ 
countable for our condudl, and makes U9 
fufceptible of rewards and puniihments. 
The moral fenfe fulfils another valuable 
purpofe: it eredts in man an unerring 
ftanciard for the application and meafurc 
of rewards and puniihments. 

To complete the fyftem of rewards and 
puniihments, it is necelTiry that a provi- 
fion be made, both of power and of wU- 
Hngnefs to reward and punifli. The au- 
thor of our nature hath provided amply 
for the former, by entitling every man to 
reward and punilh as his native privilege. 
And be has provided for the latter, by a 
noted principle in our nature, prompting 
U8 to cxercifc the power. Impelled by that 
principle, we reward the virtuous with 
approbation and efteem, and punilh the 
vicious with difapprobation and contempt. 
And there is an additional motive for ex- 
creiGng that principle, which is, that wc 
have great fadsfadlion in rewarding, and 
no lefs in puniihing. 

As to punilhment in particular, an ac- 
tion done intentionally to produce mif^ 
chief, is criminal, and merits punifh- 
ment. Such an adUoo, being difagree- 

abl^ 
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ablr, railM my refentmeilt, even where 
I have no connexion with the perfon 
injured ; and the principle mentioned 
impells nie to chaflife the delinquent 
With indignation and hatred. An injury 
done to myfelf raifes my refentmeDt to a 
higher tone; I am not fatisfied with fo 
flight a punifhment as indignation and 
hatred : the author muft by my hand fuf- 
fer mifchief, as great as he has made me 
fuffer. 

Even the moft fccret crime eicapes not 
punifhment. The delinquent is tortured 
with rcmorfe; he even defires to be pu- 
niihed, fometimes f'o ardently as to pu> 
nifh'himfelt*. There cannot be imagined 

a 

• Mr John Kello, minifter of Spot in Eaft Lo- 
thian, had an extraordinary talent for preaching, 
and was univcrfally held a man of lingular piety, 
Hifi wife was handfome, chearful, tender-hearted, 
and in a word poflefled all the qualities that can en- 
dear a woman to her hulband. A pious and rich 
widow in the neighbourhood tempted his avarice. 
She clung to him as a fpirituai guide ( and but for 
his Jittlc wife, he had no doubt of obtaining her ia 
marriage. He turned gradually peevilh and difeon- 
tented. His change of behaviour made a deep im- 
prtffion on fats wife, for (he loved him dearly f and 
fci ihc was aaaioitt to conceal her tfcaimcnt from 

the 
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» contriyaace -.more eflfeSual to deter one 
front) vice, than remorfe, which itfeif i$ a 
grievous punifliment. Self-puniflimet)t 
goes ftUl farther: every criminal, fenfible 
that he ought to be puniOied, dreads pu- 
piOunenc from others; and this dread, 

the world. Her mecknef*, her fubmilHon, her pa- 
tience» tended but to increafe his fulicnncfs. Upon 
a Sunday morning when on her knees flic was of- 
fering up her devotions, he came fofily behind her, 
put a rope about her neck, and hung her up to the 
ceiling. He bolted his gate, crccpcd , out at a win- 
dow, walked demurely to church, and charmed his 
hearers with a moft pathetic fermon. After divine 
fcrvicc, he invited two or three of his neighbours to 
pafs the evening, at his houfc, telling them that his 
wife was indifpoled, and of late inclined ip mclait- 
choly ; but that (he would be glad to fee them. It 
furprtfed them to find the gate bolted and none to 
anfwcr: much more when, upon its being forc’d 
Open, they found her in the pofturc mentioned, 
The hufband feemed to be firuck dumb j and coun- 
terfeited forrow fo much to the life, that his guefts, 
forgetting the dcccafed, were wholly intcrefted a- 
bout the living. His feign’d tears however' became 
real : his foul was opprefled with the weight of his 
guilt. Finding no relief from agonizing remorfe, 
and from the image of his murdered wife conllantly 
haunting him, he about fix weeks after the horrid 
deed went to Edinburgh and delivered himfelf up to 
jufiice. He was condemned upon his oWn confef* 
fioo, and c^tccutc^l 4th O^ober 1570. ' ‘ 

however 
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however fmothered during profpcrity^ 
breaks out in adverfity, or in depreffion of 
mind : his crime ftarcs him in the face, 
and every accidental misfortune is in his 
difturbed imagination interpreted to be a 
punifhment: “ And they faid one to an- 
other, We are verily guilty concerning 
our brother, in that we /aw the angui/h 
“ of his foul, when he befought us; and 
we would not hear: therefore is this 
“ dilirefs come upon us. And Reuben 
“ anfwered them, faying, Spake I not 
“ unto you, faying, Do not fin againft 
the child ; and ye would not hear ? 
therefore behold alfo his blood is re- 
” quired (a)*' 


The 


(a) Gcncfis ilii. 51. 

• John Duke of Britany, commonly termed Mr 
Duke, illuftrious for gcncrofity, clemency, and 
piciy, reigned forty-thrcc years, wholly employed 
about the good of his fubjefb. He was fuccecdcd 
by his cldeft fon Francis, a prince weak and fufpi- 
cious, and confequcntly liable to be milled by fa- 
vourites. Arthur of Montauban, in love with the 
wile of Gillcs, brother to the Duke, perfuaded the 
Duke that his brother was laying plots to dethrone 
him. Gillcs being impriiboed, the Duke*s heft 
friends conjured him to pity his unhappy brother, 
^hp might be unprudent, but afiurcdly was inno- 
VoL. IV, H ccBtt 
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The ufarper Oliver Cromwell found to 
his dire experience, that the grandeur 

cent ; — all in vain. GiUes being profecuted before 
the three cQates of the province for high treafon, 
was unanioioufly abfolved ; which irritated the 
Duke more and more. Arthur of Montauban art- 
fully fiiggcfled to his mailer to try poifon ; which 
having mifearried, they next rcfolvcd to ftarve (he 
prifoncr to death. The unfortunate prince, through 
the bars of a window, cried aloud for bread \ but 
the padengers durft not fupply him. One poor wo- 
man only had courage more than once to flip fomc 
bread within the window. He charged a priefl, 
who had received his confeflion, to declare to the 
Duke, ** That feeing juflicc was refufed him in this 
** world, he appealed to Heaven ; and called upon 
“ the Duke to appear before the judgement-feat of 
“ God in forty days.” The Duke and his favou- 
rite, amazed that the prince lived fo long without 
nourifljmcnt, employed alflifTins to fmother him with 
his bcd-cloaths. Ihc priclt, in obedience to the 
orders he had received, prefcnied himfclf before 
(he Duke, and with a loud voice cited him in name 
of the dcccafcd Lord Gillcs to appear before God 
in forty days. Shame and remorfe verified the pre- 
diction. The Duke w.as feized with a fudden ter- 
ror; and the image of his brother, expiring by his 
orders, haunted him day and night. He decay'd 
daily without any marks of a regular difeafe, and 
died within the forty days in frightful agony. 

Sec this fubje^l further illuftrared in the Sketch 
P rind fks and Pngrefi of Theology f chap. i. 


which 
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whith he had attaih^d with fo much cun- 
ning and courage, did not contribute to 
his happinefs; for with happincfs guilt is 
inconfiftent. Confcious that he dcfcrved 
puniihment for his crimes, and dreading 
its being inflicled upon him, all around 
appeared to him treacherous friends or 
bitter enemies. Death, which with intre- 
pidity he had braved in the field, was now 
tiinoroufly apprehended from airafiins* 
With a piercing and anxious eye he fur- 
veyed every new face. He wore armour 
under his cloaths, and never moved a ftep 
without his guards. Seldom he llept three 
nights together in the fame chamber; nor 
in any but what had a back-door, at 
which centinels were placed. Society ter- 
rified him by refledling on his unknown 
enemies, numerous and implacable. So- 
litude aftoniflied him by leaving him 
without protertion. Can all the glory 
and power that this earth can afford be a 
counterbalance for fuch mifery? 

No tranfgreffion of fclf-duty cfcapes 
punifhment, more than tranfgreflion of 
duty to others. The punifliments, tho* 
not the fame, differ in degree more than 
in kind. InjulUce is puniflied with re- 
» H 2 raorfe; 
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morfe; impropriety with {hame» which is 
remorfe in a lower degree. Injuftice raifes 
indignation in the beholder, and fo doth 
every flagrant impropriety: {lighter im- 
proprieties receive a milder puniftiment, 
being rebuked with feme degree of con- 
tempt, and commonly with dcrifion [a). 

So far we have been led in a beaten 
track; but in attempting to proceed, we 
are entangled in mazes and intricacies. 
An aftion well intended may happen to 
produce no good; and an adllon ill in- 
tended may happen to produce no mif- 
chief: a man overawed by fear, may be 
led to do mifehief againft his will ; and a 
perfon, miftaking the ftandard of rigl.t 
and wrong, may be innocently led to do 
adls of injuftice. By what rule, in fuch 
cafes, are rewards and punifhments to he 
apply’d? Ought a man to be rewarded 
when he does no good, or puniftied when 
he does no mifehief: ought he to be pu- 
niflied for doing mifehief againft his will, 
or for doing mifehief when he thinks he is 
a(fting innocently? Thcfc qneftions fugf 
geft a doubt, whether the ftandard of 


(0) See Element^ of CnticiiiD, dup. lo. 

righi 
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right and wrong be applicable to rewards 
and puniftirncnts. 

We have fecn that there is an invariable 
ftandard of right and wrong, which de- 
pends not in any degree on private opinion 
or convi(f\ion. By that ftandard, all pe- 
cuniary claims are judged, all claims of 
property, and, in a word, every demand 
founded on intereft, not excepting repara- 
tion, as will afterward appear. But with 
refpedl to the moral charaders of men, 
and with refpedt to rewards and punilh- 
ments, a different ftandard is cretfted in 
the common fenfe of mankind, neither ri- 
gid nor inflexible ; which is, the opinion 
that men have of their own adions. It is 
mentioned above, that a man is efteemed 
innocent in doing what he himfelf thinks 
right, and guilty in doing what he him- 
felf thinks wrong. In applying this 
ftandard to rewards and punifliments, we 
reward thofe who in doing wrong are 
however convinced that they arc inno- 
cent ; and punifli thofe who in doing 
right are however convinced that they arc 
guilty. Some, it is true, arc fo pervert- 
ed 

♦ Virtuous and vicious, innocent and guilty, %- 
^pify quahtics both of men and of their aflions. 

Appro* 
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ed by impropei* education or by fuperftii 
tion, as to efpoufe numberlefs abfurd te- 
nets, contradictory to the ftandard of 
right and wrong ; and yet fuch rtien are 
no exception from the general rule : if they 
adl according to confcience, they are in- 
nocent, and fafe againfl piinifhment how- 
ever wrong the adtion may be ; and if 
they adl againft confcience, they are guilty 
and punifhable however right the action 
may be: it is abhorrent to every moral 
perception, that a guilty pcrlbn be re- 
warded, or an innocent perfon punithed. 
Further, if mifcliief be done contrary to 
Witl, as where a man is compelled by 
fear or by torture, to reveal the fecrets of 
his party ; he may be grieved for yeilding 
to the wealenef's of his nature, contrary to 
his finnell relblves; but he has no check 
of coniciencc, and upon that account is 
not liable to pnnilhment. And lafUy, in 
order that perfonal merit and demerit may 
not in any meafurc depend on chance, we 
are fo cenflituted as to place innocence 
and guile, not on the event, but on the in- 

Approbation and dlfapprob.uion, priife and blame, 
fignify certain emotions or fcniimcnts of thofc who 
fee or contemplate men and their actions. 


tentlon 
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tcntion of doing right or wrong; and ac- 
cordingly, whatever be the event, a man 
is praiied for an adlion well intended, and 
condemned for an adion ill intended. 

hut what if a man intending a certain 
wrong happen by accident to do a wrong 
he <lid not intend ; as, for example^ in- 
tending to rob a warren by fliooiing the 
rabbits, he accidentally wounds a child 
unfeen behind a bulh? The. deliiicjueut 
ought to be puniflied for intending to 
rob ; and he is al lb fubjedled to repair the 
hurt done to the child : but he cannot be 
puuiihed for the accidental wound j be- 
caufe our nature regulates pumlhmcnt by 
the intention, and not by the event 

A 


* During ihe infancy of nations, pecuniary com- 
pofuioiis fur crimes were univcrfil j and during that 
long period, very little weight was laid upon inten- 
tion. This proceeded from the cluudinefs and ob- 
Jeurity of moral perceptions among barbarians, nu- 
king no diftindion between reparation and pecuni- 
ary punilhment. Where a man docs mifehief in- 
tentionally, ov h ver/ans in iilidto, as exprefled in 
the Roman law, he is juRly bound to repair all the 
barm that enfueg, however accidentally j and from 
the refetnblancc of pecuniary punilbmeoc to repara- 
tion, the rule was childiihly extended to poni/h- 

menc. 
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A crime againd any primary virtue is 
attended with fcvcrc and never- failing pa* 
niihment, more efficacious than any that 
have been invented to enforce municipal 
laws : on the other hand, the preferving 


DiCQt. But this rule, fo little condllenc with moral 
principles, could not long fubfill after pecuniary 
compbllttont gave place to corporal punilhment; 
and accordingly, among civilizrd nations, the law of 
nature is rcilored, which prohibits puni/hment for 
any mifehief that is not intentional. The Engli/h 
muft be excepted, who, remarkably tenacious of 
their original laws and cufloms, preferve in force, 
even as to capital puniflimcnt, the nbovc-meniii»ncd 
rule that obtained among birbaiians, when pecu- 
niary compofitions wcic in vigour. The following 
paflage is from Hales (Picas of the Crown, chap. 39.) 
Regularly he that voluntarily ami knowingly in- 
tends hurt to the perfon of a man, as forcx tmplc 
to beat him, iho* he intend not death, yet if 
death cnlues, it cxcufeth not from the guilt of 
murder, or manflaughtcr at Icaft, as the circum- 
(lances of the cafe happen.'* And Foftcr, in his 
Crown law, teaches the fame doflrinc, never once 
rufpcfling in it the lead deviation from moral prin- 
ciples. ** A ihooteth at the poultry of 0 , and by 
accident killctii a man : if hit intention was to 
•• (leal the poultry, which mull be colle^Ld from 
“ circumllanccs, it will be murder by reafon of 
« that felooious inteut | but if it was done wanton** 
ly, and without that intentioo, it will bo barely 
** maoBaugiucr.’’ (p. 

primary 
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primary virtues inviolate, is attended with 
little merit. The fecondary virtues are di- 
re(5lly oppofitc : the neglecling them is not 
attended with -any punUhment; but the 
pradlice of them is attended with illuftri- 
ous rewards. OlBces of undeferved kind- 
nefs, returns of good for ill, generous 
toils and fufferings for our friends or for 
our country, are attended with coidciouf- 
nefs of felf-ment, and with univerf’al praife 
and admiration ; the highell rewards a ge- 
nerous mind is fulceptible of. 

From what is faid, the following obfer* 
vation will occur ; The pain of cranlgref- 
fing jufticc, fidelity, or any duty, is much 
greater than the pleafurc of performing; 
but the pain of negleding a generous ac- 
tion, or any fecondary virtue, is as no- 
thing compared with the pleafure of per- 
forming. Among the vices oppofite to the 
primary virtues, the moft Uriking moral 
deformity is found ; among the fecondary 
vktucs, the moft ftriking moral beauty. 


VoL. IV. 
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LiXiin refpefling Reparation. 


HE principle of reparation is made st 
branch of the moral fyflem for ac- 
complifhing two ends: which are, to rc- 
prefs wrongs that are not criminal, and 
to make up the lofs fnftained by wrongs 
of whatever kind. With refpedl to the 
former, reparation is a fpecies of punilh- 
ment : with refpe<5l to the latter, it is an 
ac5l of jullice. Thele ends will be better 
imdcrllood, after afeertaining the nature 
and foundation of reparation; to which 
the following divifion of adlions is necel^ 
fary. Firft, adlions that we are bound to 
perform. Second, adions that we per- 
forrn in profecution of a right or privi- 
lege. Third, indilTerent adions, deferi- 
bed above. Adions of the firft kind fub- 
jed not a man to reparation, whatever 
damage enfues; becaiifc it is his duty to 
perform them, and it would be inconfift- 

ent 
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cnt with morality that a man fhould be 
fabjcdlcd to reparation for doing his duty. 
The laws of reparation that concern ac- 
tions of the fecond kind, arc more com- 
plex. The focial (late, highly beneficial by 
afibrding opportunity for mutual good 
offices, is attended with fomc inconveni- 
cncics ; as where a perfon hap[M?ns to be 
in a fituation of neceflarily harming others 
by exercifing a right or privilegCr If the 
forefight of harming another rcftraiii me 
not from exercifing my right, the intereft 
of that other is made fubfervient to mine : 
on the other hand, if fuch forefight re- 
ftrain me from exercifing my right, my 
intereft is made fubfervient to his. What 
doth the moral fenfc provide in that cafe ? 
To preferve as far as poflible an equality 
among perfons born free and by nature 
equal in rank, the moral fenfe dilates a 
rule, no lefs beautiful than lalutary ; 
which is, That the exercifing a right will 
not juftify me for doing dired mifehief; 
but will juftify me, tho’ I forefee that 
mifehief may poffibly happen. The firfl 
branch of the rule refolves into a propofi- 
tion cftabliflied above. That no intereft of 
mine, not even life itfelf, will authorife 
I 2 me 
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me to hurt aa innocent pcrfon* The o^ 
ther branch is fupported by expediency : 
for if the bare poffibility of hurting others 
were fnfficient to reftrain a man from 
profecuting his rights and privileges; men 
would be too much cramped in adion, oc 
rather would be reduced to a ftate of ab- 
folute inadivity. With refped to the firft 
branch, I am criminal, and liable even 
to punifhment: with refped to the other, 
I am not even culpable, nor bound to re- 
pair the mifchief that happens to cnfue. 
But this propofition admits a temperament, 
which is, that if any danger be forefeen, 
I am in fome degree culpable, if I be not 
at due pains to prevent it* For example, 
where in pulling down an old houle I 
happen to wound one pafling accidentally, 
without calling aloud to beware. 

With refped to indifferent adions, the 
moral fenfe didites, tliat we ought care- 
fully to avoid doing mifchief, either di- 
red or conl'equcntial. As we fuffer no 
lofs by foi bearing adions that are done 
for paflime merely, fuch an adion is cul^ 
pabte orfiuky^ if the confequent mifchief 
was forefeen or might have been forefeen; 
and the ador of courfe is fubjeded to rc» 

paration, 
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paration. As this is a cardinal point in 
the dodrinc of reparation, I fliall cndea-^ 
ro\^t to explain it more fully. Without 
intending any harm, a man may forefee, 
that what he is about to do will probably 
or poflibly produce mifchief j and fome- 
times inilcldef follows that was neither in- 
tended nor foreleen. The aflion in the 
former cafe is not criminal ; becaufe ill 
intention is eflential to a crime : but it is 
culpable or faulty ; and if mifchief cnfue, 
the a<51or blames himfelf, and is blamed 
by others, for having done what he ought 
not to have done. Thus, a man who 
throws, a large ftone among a crowd of 
people, is highly culpable; becaufe he 
muft forcfce that mifchief will probabljr 
enlue, tho* he has no intention to hurt 
any perfon. As to the latter cafe, tho* 
mifchief was neither intended nor forc- 
leen, yet if it might have been forcfeen, 
the aflion is rafli or uncautious, and con- 
fequencly culpable or faulty in fome de- 
gree. Thus, if a man, lliooting at a 
iiiark for recreation near a high road, 
happen to wound one pafling accidentdily, 
without calling aloud to keep out of the 
way, the adion is in fouie degree culpable, 

becaufe 
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becaoft the mifchicf might have been 
forefeen. But tho’ mifehief enfuc, an ac- 
tion is not culpable or faulty if all reafon- 
able precaution have been adhibited : the 
moral fenfe declares the author to be in- 
nocent * and blamclefs : the mifchicf is 
accidental ; and the adion may be termed 
unlucky^ but comes not under the denomi- 
nation of cither right or wrong. In ge- 
neral, when we adt merely for amuiement, 
our nature makes us anfwerablc for the 
harm that enfues, if it was either forefeen 
or might with due attention have been 
forefeen. But our rights and privileges 
would profit us little, if their exercife were 
put under the fame reftraint : it is more 
wifely ordered, that the probability of 
mifehief, even forefeen, fhould not re- 
ft rain a man from pro fecu ting his con- 
cerns, which may often be of confequence 
to him ; provided that he adl with due 
precaution. He proceeds accordingly with 
a fafe confclence, and is not afraid of be- 
ing blamed either by God or man, 

♦ innocent here is oppofed to culpable : in a 
broader fenfe it is oppofed to criminaL With rc- 
fpe^l to puniftimcnt, an action iho* culpable is in- 
nocent, if it be not criminal : with rcfpc^l to repa*# 
ration, it is not innocent if it be culpable. 


With 
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With refpcd to ralh or uncautious ac- 
tion$, where the mifchief might have 
beea forefecn tho’ not a^ually forefeenj 
it is not fufEcient to efcape blame, that a 
man, naturally rafh or inattentive, ads 
according to his charader; a degree of 
precaution is required, both by himfelf 
and by others, fuch as is natural to the 
generality of men: he perceives that he 
might and ought to have aded. more can- 
tioufly ; and his confciencc reproaches 
him for his inattention, no lefs than if he 
were naturally more fedate and attentive. 
Thus the circumli)edion natural to man- 
kind in general, is applied as a ftandard 
to every individual; and if a man fall 
Ihort of that llandard he is culpable and 
blameable, liowcver unforefeen by him 
the mii'chief may have been. 

What is faid upon culpable adions, is 
equally applicable to culpable omifTions ; 
for by thefe allb mifchief may be occa- 
fioned, entitling the fufFercr to reparation. 
If we forbear to do our duty with an in- 
tention to occafion mifchief, the forbear- 
ance is criminal. The only queftion is, 
how far forbearance without fuch inten- 
tion is culpable; fuppoCmg the probabi- 
lity 
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lity of mlfchtef to have been forefeen, 
tho’ not intended, the omiffion is highly 
culpable; and tho* neither intended &nor 
forefeen, yet the omiffion is culpable in a 
lower degree, if there have been lefs care 
and attention than are [)roper in perform- 
ing the duty required. But fuppofing all 
due care, the omiffion of extreme care and 
diligence is not culpable 

By aicertaining wliat ads and omiffiong 
are culp ible or faulty, the dodrine of re- 
paration is rendered extremely fimple; for 
it may be laid down as a rule without a- 
Angle exception, That every culpable ac% 
and every culpable omiffion, binds us in 
confcience to repair the milchief occafion- 
ed by it. The moral fenfe binds us no 

* lata aquiparatur doloy fays the Roman 

law. They arc equal with icrpcft to reparation anti 
to every e vil coniequciKCj but they are certainly 
not equal in a criminal view. The cfllncc of a 
crime confills in the intention to do mifehiefi upon 
which account no fault or culpa however grols a- 
mounts to a crime. Rut may not grofs negligence 
be a fubjed of punilhment ? A jailor fees a ftatc- 
priloocr taking fteps to make his efcape \ and yet 
will not give himfclf the trouble to pi event it; and 
fo the prifoner cfcapcs. DamaiJCS cannot be qua- 
lified, becaufe no perfon is hurt; and if the jailor 
cannot be puniihed, he cfcapcs free* 

farther j 
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farther ; for it loads not with reparation 
the man who is blamelefs and innocent : 
the harm is accidental; and we are fo 
conftituted as not to be refponhble in con- 
fcience for what happens by accident. 
But here it is requifite, that the man be 
in every r^^fped innocent: for if he intend 
harm^ tho’ not what he has donC| he will 
find himfelf bound in confcience to repair 
the accidental harm he has done ; as, for 
example, when aiming a blow unjuftly at 
one in the dark, he happens to wound an- 
other whom he did not fufpecl to be there. 
And hence it is a rule in all municipal 
laws, That one ver/ans in illicito is liable 
to repair every confequent damage. That 
thefe particulars are wifely ordered by the 
Author of our nature for the good of fo- 
ciety, will appear afterward (a). In ge- 
neral, the rules above mentioned are dic- 
tated by the moral fenfe; and wc are 
compelled to obey them by the principle 
of reparation. 

We are now prepared for a more parti- 
cular infpedlion of the two ends of repara- 
tion above mentioned, The reprefling 
wrongs that are not criminal, and the ma- 

(tf) Sea. 7. 
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king np what lofs is fuftatned by wrongs 
of whatever kind. With refpeft lo the 
firft, it is clear, chat punifhment in its 
proper (enfe cannot be inflided for a 
wrong that is culpable only ; and if na- 
ture did not provide fr)me means for re- 
preffiiig fiich wrongs, lociety would fcarcc 
be a cointortable Hate. Laying confcience 
afide, pecuniary reparation is the only re- 
medy that* can be provided againll cul- 
pable omilFions : and wicli refpecl to cul- 
pable conuniflions, die ncccllity of repa- 
ration is Hill more apparent ; for con- 
kicnce alone, without the iandion of re- 
paration, would Icldom have authority 
fufficient to reHrain us from ading rafhly 
or uncautioully, even where the polTibi- 
lity ot milchief is torcl'ccn, and iar lefs 
where it is n 't toreleen. 

With rclpccl to the lecond end of repa- 
ration, my confcience dictates tome, that 
if a man luHcr by my fault, whether the 
milchicf was foreieen or not forefeen, it is 
my duly to make up his lols ; and J per- 
(:civc intuiuvely, that the lofs ought to 
rcH uhiinateiy upon me, and not upon the 
fuilvTcr, who has not been culpable in any 
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in every cnfe where the rhifchicf done 
can be eftimared by a pecuniary com pen- 
lirion, the two ends of reparation coincide. 
The fum is taken from the one as a Ibrt 
of puniihment tbr his faulty and is be- 
flow'd on the otlicr to make up the lofs he 
h^s fuitained. But in numberlefs cafes 
where mifehief done emnot be compenik- 
ted with money, reparation is in its na- 
ture a fort of punifhment. Defamation, 
contemptuous treatment, perfonal rc- 
ftraint, the breaking one’s |)eace of mind, 
are injuries that cannot be repaired with 
money ; and the pecuniary reparation de- 
creed againll the wrong-doer, can only be 
confidered as a puriifhment inftufled in or- 
der to deter him from reiterating fuch in- 
juries ; the fum, it is true, is awarded to 
the perfon injured ; but not as fuflicient 
to make up his lois, which money cannot 
do, but only as a jolatmm for w’hat he has 
fuftered. 

Hitherto it is fuppofed, that the man 
who intends a wrong adion, is at the 
fame time conlcious of its being fo. But 
a man may intend a wrong adion, think- 
ing eiToneoufly that it is right j or a right 
adion, thinking erroneoufly that it is 
K 2 wrong ; 
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wrong; and the queftion is, What fliall 
be the confequence of flich errors with re- 
fpedt to reparation. The latter cafe is 
clear : the pcrfbn who occafionally fuffers 
lofs by a right adion, has not a claim for 
reparation, becaufe he has no juft caufe of 
complaint. On the other hand, if the ac- 
tion be wrong, the innocence of the au- 
thor, for which he is indebted to an er- 
ror in judgement, will not relieve him 
from reparation. When he is made fen- 
fible of his error, he feels himfelf bound 
in confcience to repair the harm he has 
done by a wrong aflion : and others, fen- 
fible of his error from the beginning, have 
the fame feeling : nor will his obstinacy 
in rcfifting convidlion, nor his dullnefs in 
not apprehending his error, mend the 
matter : it is well that thefe defedts relieve 
liim from punilliment, without wronging 
others by denying a claim for reparation. 
A mans errors ought to affec'l himfelf on- 
ly, and not thole who have not erred. 
Hence in general, rep iration always fol- 
lows wrong ; and is not affected by any 
erroneous opinion of a wrong adion be- 
ing right, more than of a right adion be- 
ing wrong. 


But 
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But this doctrine fuflf^rs an exception 
wth rcfpeA to one who, having under- 
taken a trull, is bound in duty to adl. A 
judge is in that ftate : it is his duty to 
pronounce fentence in every cafe that 
comes before him; and if he judge accor- 
ding to his knowledge, he is not liable for 
confequenccs, A judge cannot be fub- 
jedled to reparation, unlefs the judgement 
he gave was intentionally wrong. An of- 
ficer of the revenue is in the fame predi- 
cament. Led by a doubtful claufe in a 
ftatute, he makes a feizure of goods as 
forfcrtcSi.|to the crown, which afterward, 
in the proper court, are found not to be 
feizablc: he ought not to be fubjedled to 
repar.ition, if he have ailed to the bed of 
his judgement. This rule however mufl: 
be taken with a limitation : a public offi- 
cer who is groisly ignorant, will not be 
cxcufed; for he ought to know better. 

Reparation is due, tho’ the immediate 
ail be involuntary, provided it be con- 
ncilcd with a preceding voluntary ail. 
Example ; “ If A ride an unruly horfe in 
Lincolns-inn fields, to tame him, and 
the horfe freaking from A, run over B 
and grievoufly hyrt himj B flxall have 

an 
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^ an a<5lion againft A: for tho’ the mif- 
** chief was done againft the will of A," 
yet fince it was his fault to bring a wild 
** horfe into a frequented place where 
nnichicf might enfue, he muft anfwe# 
‘‘ for the coni'cquences,’* Gains feems to 
carry this rule itill farther, holding in ge-* 
nernl, that if a horfe, by the weaknefs or 
unlkilfulncfs of the rider, break away and 
do mlfchicf, the rider is liable {a). But 
Gaius [)robabiy had in his eye a frequent^* 
ed place, where the milchief might have 
been forefecn. Thus in general, a man is 
made liable for the mifehief occafioned by 
his v<)lunt:iry deed, tho’ the immediate 
adf that occafioned the mifehief be invo- 
luntary. 


SECT. VIL 

Final Caujes of the foregoing Laws of 
Nature, 

gEveral final caufes have been already 
mentioned, which could not conveni- 
ent) 1. 8. I . ad Jfg. Aqnil. 

cntly 
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cntly be rcfcrvcd for the prcfcnt fedlion^ 
being ncccflary for explaining the fubjcdls 
to which they relate ; the final caufc for 
inftance of erefting a ftandard of morals 
upon the common fenfe of mankind. I 
proceed now to what have not been men- 
tioned, or but nightly mentioned. 

The final caufc that prefents itfclf firft 
to view, refpecls man confidered as an 
accountable being. The fenfc of being 
nccoimcable, is one of our molt vigilant 
guards againll the filent attacks of vice. 
When a temptation moves me it imme- 
diately occurs, What will the world fay? 
1 imagine my friends expolluluting, my 
enemies reviling — it would be in vain to 
dillcmble — my fpirits fink — the tempta- 
tion vanilhes. 2dly, Praife and blame, 
efpecially from thofe we regard, arc (Irong 
incentives to virtue: but if we were not 
accountable for our condud, praife and 
blame would kldom be w^ll direded; for 
how fhali a man s intentions be known, 
without calling him to account ? And 
praife dr blame, frecjiiently ill-diredcd, 
would lofe their influence. 3dly, This 
branch of our nature, is the corner-ftonc 

of 
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of the criminal law. Did not a man think 
hinafclf accountable to all the world, and 
tp his judge in a peculiar manner, it 
would be natural for him to think, that 
the juftell fentence pronounced againft 
him, is oppreffion, not juftice. 4thly, It 
promotes lociety. If we were not ac- 
countable beings, thofe connected by 
blood, or by country, would be no lefs 
fhy and relcrved, than if they were utter 
ftrangcrs to each other. 

The final caufe that next- occurs, being 
fimple and obvious, is mentioned only that 
it may not feem to have been overlooked. 
All right adions are agreeable, all wrong 
adions, difagreeable. This is a wife ap- 
pointment of Providence. We meet with 
fo many temptations againft duty, that it 
is not always eafy to perfevere in the right 
path: would we perfevere, were duty dif- 
agreeahle ? And were ads of pure bene- 
volence difagreeable, they would be rare, 
however worthy of praife. 

Another final caufe refpeds duty, in 
contradiftindion to pure benevolence. All 
the moral laws are founded on intuitive 
perception; and are fo fimple and plain, 
as to be |>erkdly apprehended by the moft 

ignorant. 
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ignorant. Were they in any degree com- 
plex or obfeure, they would be perverted 
by felfilhncfs and prejudice. No convic- 
tion inferior to what is afforded by intui- 
tive perception, could produce in man- 
kind a common fenl'e in moral duties. 
Rcafon would afford no general convic- 
tion; becaufe chat faculty is diftributed 
in portions fb unequal, as to bar all hopes 
from it of uniformity either in pradlice or 
in opinion. We are taught befide by wo- 
ful experience, that rcafon even the moft 
convincing, has no commanding influence 
over the greater part of men. Kealbn, it 
is true, aided by experience, fupports mo- 
rality ; by convincing us, that we cannot 
be happy if we abandon duty for any other 
intereft. But convidion feldom weighs 
much againft imperious paflion; to con- 
trol which the vigorous and commanding 
principle of duty is requifite, direded by 
the fhining light of intuition. 

A propofition laid down above, appears 
a fort of myflery in the moral fyllem, 
That tho’ evidently all moral duties are 
contrived for promoting the general good, 
yet that a choice is not permitted among 
different goods, or between good and ill ; 

VoL.IV. L but 
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re<fled by the moral fenfc to perform cer- 
tafih plain and funple ads, which admit 
no ambiguity. 

In the next place, To permit ill in or- 
der to produce greater good, may luit a 
being ofuniverl.il benevolence; but is re- 
pugnant to the nature of man, compofed 
of felfiih and benevolent principles. We 
have feen above, that the true moral ba- 
lance depends on a fubordination of felf- 
love to duty, and of difcrctionary bene- 
volence to felflovc; and accordingly e- 
very man is fenfible of injulUce when he 
is hurt in order to benefit another. Were 
it a rule in focicty, '1 hat a gre.iter good to 
any other would make it an aifl of jullice 
to deprive me of my lifl-, of my reputa- 
tion, or of my prop.rty, 1 Ihould renounce 
the fbciety of men, and allhciate with 
more harmlefs animals. 

Thirdly, The true moral fyflem, that 
which is difplay’d above, is not only bel- 
ter Anted to the nature of man and to his 
limited capacity, but contributes more to 
t e general good, which I now proceed to 
demonfirate. It would be lofing time to 
prove, that one entirely felfilh ij ill fitted 
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for fociety; and wc have feen (rt), that 
univerfal benevolence, were it a duty, 
would contribute to the general good per- 
haps lefs than abfolute felfiflinefs. Man 
is too limited in capacity and in power for 
univerfal benevolence. Even the greateft 
monarch has not power to exercife his be- 
nevolence, but within a very narrow 
fphere j and if fo, how unfit would fuch 
a duty be for private perfons, who have 
very little power ? Serving only to di- 
llrefs them by inability of performance, 
they would endeavour to fmother it alto- 
gether, and give full fcope to felfifhnefs. 
Man is much better qualified for doing 
good, by a conftitutioii in which benevo- 
lence is duly blended with fclf-love. Be- 
nevolence as a duty, takes place of felf- 
love ; a regulation eflTential to fociety : be- 
nevolence as a virtue, not a duty, gives 
place to felf-love; bccaule as every man 
lias more power, knowledge, and oppor- 
tunity, to promote his own good than 
that of others, a greater quantity of good 
is produced, than it benevolence were our 
only principle of adlion. This holds, e- 
ven fuppofing no harm done to any per- 
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fon : much more would it hold^ were we 
permitted to hurt fome, in order to pro- 
duce more good to others. 

The foregoing final caufes refped mo- 
rality in general. We now proceed to 
particulars ; and the firft and moft im- 
portant is the law of reftraint. Man is 
evidently framed for fociety : and as there 
can be no fociety among creatures who 
prey upon each other, it was neceflary to 
provide againft mutual injuries ; which is 
cffedually done by this law. Its neceffity 
with refped to perfonal fecurity is felt- 
evident ; and with relpedl to property, its 
neceffity will appear from what follows. 
In the nature of every man there is a pro- 
pcnfity to hoard or (tore up things ufeful 
to himlclf and family, but this natural 
propcnfity would be rendered incffeftual, 
were he not fecured in the poffeffion of 
what he thus ftores up ; for no man will 
toil to accumulate what he cannot tecure- 
ly poflefs. This fecurity is afforded by 
the moral fenfe, which didlates, that the 
firft occupant of goods provided by nature 
for the fubfiftence of man, ought to be 
proteded in the poffeffion, and that fuch 
goods ought to be inviolably his pro- 
perty. 
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perty. Thus, by the great law of rc- 
ftrainr, men have a proredioii for their 
goods, as well as for their perfons j and 
arc no lefs feciire in fociety, than if they 
were feparated from each other by im- 
pregnable walls. 

Several other duties are little lefs eflTen- 
tial than that of reftraint, to the exiftence 
of fociety. Mutual truft and confidence, 
without which fociety would be an un- 
comfortable fiate, enter into the charad^er 
of the human fpccies ; to whicli the du- 
ties of veracity and fidelity correfpond. 
The final caufe of thefe correfponding du- 
ties is obvious ; the 1 itter would be of no 
life in ibcicty without the former; and 
the former, without the latter, would be 
hurtful by laying men open to fraud and 
deceit. 

With refpedl to veracity in particular, 
man is fb conlUtutcd, that he mufl be in- 
debted to information for the knowledge 
of moft things that benefit or hurt him ; 
and if he could not depend upon informa- 
tion, fociety would be very little benefi- 
cial, Further, it is wifely ordered, that 
we fhould be bound by the moral fenfe to 
fpeak truth, even where we perceive no 

harm 
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harm in tranfgn fling that duty ; becaufe 
it is rullicieni chut harm may calue^ tho’ 
not foieiecn. At the fame time, falle- 
hood always does milchict : it m.^y hap- 
pen not to injure us externally in our re- 
putation, or in our gooils ; but it never 
fai!s to iiijiire us iiucraally : the fwceteft 
and moit refined plealure of (oclcty, is a 
candid intcrcouiie of fentiinents, of opi- 
nions, of defircs, and wilhes ; and it 
would be poilbnoiis to indulge any fallc- 
hood in fuch Intercourfe. 

Becaufe man is tlie weakeft of all ani- 
mals in a ftate of fepar ition, and the very 
ftrongeft in Ibciety by mutual aid ami 
fupport ; covenants and promlfes, which 
greatly contribute to thele, are made 
binding b) the moral fenfe. 

The final caufe of the law of propriety, 
which ciiiurccs tiic duty we owe to our- 
felves, conies next in order. In difeour- 
fmg upon thofe laws of nature which 
concern iouety, theic is no occafion to 
mention any filbduty but what relates to 
fociety ; of wlucli kind are prudence, 
teniperance, induftry, firmnefs of mind. 
And that fuch qualities fliould be made 
our duty, is wifely ordered in a double 

refped j 
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refpedl; as qualifying us to aft a 
proper part in fociety ; and next, as in- 
titling us to good-will from others. It is 
the intereft, no doubt, of every man, to 
fuit his behaviour to the dignity of his 
nature, and to the ftacion allotted him by 
Providence ; for fuch rational conduft 
contributes to happinefs, by preferving 
health, procuring plenty, gaining the c- 
fteem of others, and, which of all is the 
grcateft blcfling, by gaining a jullly- 
foundcd felf-erteem. But here intcreft 
fblely is not relied on : the [)owerful j^u- 
thority of duty is added, that in a matter 
of the utmofl importance to ourfclves, 
and of fome importance to the fociety we 
live in, our conduft may be regular and 
Heady. Thcfe duties tend not only to 
render a man happy in himfclf; but alfo, 
by procuring the good-will and dleem of 
others, to command their aid and aHifl;- 
ance in time of need. 

I proceed to the final caufes of natural 
rewards and punilhments. It is laid down 
above, that controverlies about property 
and about other matters of intcrcH, mult 
be adjulted by the itandard of right and 
wrong. But to bring rewards and pu- 
uilhments under the lame itandard, with- 
out 
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out regard to private confcicnce, would 
be a plan unworthy of our Maker, k is 
clear, that to reward one who is not con- 
fcious of merit, or to puniih one who is 
not confcious of demerit, cannot an(wer 
any good end ; and in particular, cannot 
tend either to improvement or to relbr- 
mation of manners. How much more 
like the Diecy is the plan of nature, which 
rewards no man who is not confcious that 
he merits reward, and punilhes no man 
who is not confcious that he merits pu- 
nilhment! By that plan, and by that 
only, rewards and punifhments accoin- 
plilh every good end, a final caufe moft 
illukrious! 

The rewards and punifhments that at- 
tend the primary and fecondary virtues, 
are finely contrived for fupporting the dif- 
tindlion between them let forth above, 
Punifhment mart be confined to the tranf- 
grefiion of primary virtues, it being the 
intention of nature that fecondary virtues 
be entirely free. On the other hand, fe- 
condary virtues are more highly rewarded 
than primary: generofity, for example, 
makes a greater figure than juftice ; and 
magnanimity, heroifm, undaunted cou- 

Vql. IV. M rage^ 
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rage, a ftill greater figure. One would 
imagine at firft view, that the primary 
virtues, being more eflTential, Ihould be 
intitled to the fifft place in our efteem, 
and be more amply rewarded than the 
fecondary ; and yet in elevating the latter 
above the former, peculiar wifdom and 
forefight are confpicuous. Punifliment is 
appropriated to enforce primary virtues ; 
and if thele virtues were aUb attended 
with the higheft rewards, fecondary vir- 
tues, degraded to a lower rank, would be 
deprived of that enthufiailic admiration 
which is their chief fupport : felt-interefl 
would univcrfally prevail over benevo- 
lence ; and would baniih thole nnmher- 
Icfs favours we receive from each other in 
Ibciety, which are beneficial in point of 
interell, and flill more lb by generating 
alicclioa and fricndlhip.' 

In our progrefs through final caufes, we 
come at lad to reparation, one of the prin- 
ciples dellined by Providence for redrelling 
W’rongs cominitteii, and f)r preventing 
reiteration. The final cauie ot this prin- 
ciple where the mikhief arifes from in- 
tention, is clear : for to proccdl individu- 
als in fociecy, it is not fufficient that the 

delinquent 
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delinquent be puniflied ; it is necefFary 
over and above, that the mifchicf be re- 
paired. 

Secondly, Where the a(5l is wrong or 
nnjuft, tho’ not iinderftoocl by the author 
^o be lb, it is wifely ordered that repara- 
tion (hould follow; which will thus ap- 
pear. Conlidering the fallibility of man, 
it would be too fevere never to give any 
allowance for error. On the other hand, 
to make it a law in our nature, never to 
take advantage of error, would be giving 
too much indulgence to indolence and re- 
mifTion of mind, tending to make us nc- 
gle<5l the improvement of our rational fa- 
culties. Our nature is fo happily framed, 
as to avoid thefe extremes by diftinguifh- 
ing between gain and lofs. No man is 
confeious of wrong, when he takes ad- 
vantage of an error committed by another 
to fave himlelf from lofs: if there mull 
be a lofs, common feafe dictates, that it 
ought to reft upon the perfon who has err- 
ed, however innocently, rather thin up- 
on the perfon whiO has not erred. Thus, 
in a competition among creditors about 
the eftate of their bankrupt debtor, every 
one is at liberty to avail himlclf of an er- 
M 2 ror 
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ror committed by his competitor, in or- 
der to recover payment. But in lucro cap^ 
tauiloy the moral fenfe teacheth a different 
leffon ; which is, that no man ought to 
lay hold of another’s error to make gain 
by it. Thus, an heir finding a rough dia- 
mond in the repofitories of his anceilor, 
gives it away, miftaking it for a common 
pebble : the piirchafer is in conference and 
equity bound to reftore, or to pay a juft 
price. 

Thirdly, The following confiderations 
relpedling the precaution that is neceUary 
in ading, untold a final caul'e, no lefs 
beautiful than that laft mentioned. So- 
ciety could not fubiift in any tolerable 
manner, were full fcope given to rafhnefs 
and negligence, and to every adion that 
ftiidly j'peaking is not criminal ; whence 
it is a maxim founded no lefs upon utility 
than upon juftice, That men in fociety 
ought to be extremely circumfped, as to 
every adion that may poffibly do harm. 
On the other hand, it is alfo a maxim, 
That as the profperity and happinefs of 
man depend on adion, adivity ought to 
be encouraged, inftead of being ditcou- 
raged by dread of coufequences. Thefe 

maxims, 
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maxims, feemingly in oppofuion, have 
natural limits that prevent their encroach- 
ing one upon the other. There is a cer- 
tain degree of attention and circumfpec- 
tioii that men generally bellow upon af- 
fairs, proportioned to their importance : 
if tiiat degree were not luilicient to defend 
againll a claim of reparation, individuals 
would be too much cramped in ai^lion ; 
which would be a great difeouragement 
to aclivity : if a lei’s degree were fuflicient, 
there would be too greit fcope for ralh 
or remifs conducl ; wluch would prove 
the bane of fociety. d hefe limits, which 
evidently tend to the good of (ociety, are 
adjufled by the moral lenfe ; wliich dic- 
tates, as laid down in tlie le(flion of Re- 
paration, that the man who adls with 
forehglic of the probability of mifehief, or 
adls ralhly and uncautioully witliout Inch 
forefighr, ought to be liible for coide- 
quences ; but that the man who acds cau- 
tioully, without foreiecing or rufpedllng 
any mifehief, ought not to be liable for 
confequences. 

In the lame fedion it is laid down, that 
the moral fenfe requires from every man, 
not his own degree of vigilance and at- 
tention, 
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tention, which may be very fmall, but 
that which belongs to the common nature 
of the fpecies. The final caufe of that re- 
gulation will appear upon confidering, 
that were reparation to depend upon per- 
fonal circumdances, there would be a ne- 
ceflity of enquiring into the charafler of 
individuals, their education, their manner 
of living, and the extent of their under- 
ftanding ; which would render judges ar- 
bitrary, and fuch law-fuits inextricable. 
But by alFuming the common nature of 
the fpecies as a ftandard, by which every 
man in confcience judges of his own ac- 
tions, law-fuits about reparation are ren- 
dered eafy and expeditious. 


SECT. VIII. 

Liberty and Nccejfity conftdercd with ref peel 
to Morality, 


TTAving in the foregoing feedions afeer- 
tained the reality of a moral fenfe, 
with its fentiments of approbation and dif- 

approbation, 
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approbation, praife and blame; the pur- 
pofc of the prcfent fcdion is, tp fhew, that 
thefe fentiments are confillent with the 
laws that govern the actions of man as a 
rational being, In order to which, it is 
firft neceflary to explain thefe laws; for 
there has been much controverly about 
them, cfpecially among divines of the Ar- 
minian and Calvinift fe<5ts. 

Human adlions, as laid down in the 
firft fedion, are of three kinds: one, 
where we adl by inftind, without any 
view to confequences ; one, where wc 
ad by will in order to produce fome 
effed ; and one, where we ad againft 
will. With refped to the firft, the agent 
ads blindly, without deliberation or 
choice; and the external ad follows nc- 
celfarily from the inftindive impulfc 

Voluntary 


* A ftonechattcr makes its neft on the ground or 
nearirj and the young, as foon as they can ihift 
for rhcmfclvcs, leave the neft inftin<flivcly. An egg 
of th.u bird was laid in a fwallow’s neft, fixed to the 
root of a church. The fwaliow fed all the young 
equally, without diftinaion. The young aonc- 
chaitcr left the neft at the ufual time before it could 
Jy f and lailing to the ground, it was taken up 

dead. 
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Voluntary adions done with a view to an 
end, are ia a very different condition : 
into thefe, defire and will, enter i defire 
to accomplilh the end goes firil j the will 
to ad in order to accomplilh the end is 
next; and the external ad follows of courfe. 
Dcfire confidered as what influeiices the 
will, is termed a motive^ Thus, healing 
that my friend is in the hands of robbers, 
1 burn with dcfire to free him: defire in- 
fluences my will to arm my fervants, and 
to fly to his relief. Adions done ngainft: will 
come in afterward. 

But what is it that ralfes defire ? The 
anfwer is ready: it is the profped of at- 
taining fome agreeable end, or of avoid- 
ing one that is dilagreeable. And if it be 
enquired, What makes an objed agree- 
able or difagrecable ; the anfwer is equal- 
ly ready, that our nature makes it fo. 

dc.id. Here is inflincl in purity, exerting itfeit 
bliinily without rcg.ird to variation of circuniftanccs. 
The lame is obfervablc in our dunghill-fowl. They 
feed on worms, corn, and othdr feeds dropt on the 
ground. In order to difeover rheir food, nature 
has provided them with an iohinfl to ferape with 
the foot; and the inhin^I i^fo rrgul nly cxercifed, 
that they ferape even when they arc fet upon a heap 
of corn. 


Certain 
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Certain vifible objedls are agreeable, cer- 
tain founds, and certain fmells: other ob- 
jeds of thefe fcnfes are difagrecable. But 
thefre we muft ftop ; for we are far from 
being fq intimately acquainted with our 
own nature as to atfign the caufes, Thefe 
hints are fufBcient for my prefent pur- 
pofc: if one be curious to know more, the 
theory of defirc, and of agreeablcnefs and 
dlfagreeablenefs, will be found in Elements 
of Criticifm (i;). 

With refped to inftindive adions, no 
perfon, 1 prefumc, thinks that there is any 
freedom: an infant applies to the nipple, 
and a bird builds a nclt, no lefs necelF.irily 
than a ftone falls to the ground. With 
refped to voluntary adions, done in or- 
der to produce (ome effed, the ncceifity is 
the l one, tho' lefs apparent at firfl view. 
The external action is determined by the 
will: the will is determined by defire: and 
defire by what is agreeable or difagrecable. 
Here is a chain of caufes and clleds, not 
one link of which is arbitrary, or under 
command of the agent: he cannot will but 
according to his defirc; he cannot defirc 

(tf) Chap. 3. 
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but according to what is agreeable or difa- 
grceable in the objedls perceived : nor do 
theic qualities depend on his inclination or 
fancy ; he has no power to make a beauti- 
ful woman appear ugly, nor to make a 
rotten carcafe fmell fweccly. 

Many goofl men apprehending danger 
to morality From holding our adions to be 
necelFaiy, endeavour to break the chain 
of caufes and elFeds above mentioned, 
maintaining, That whatever influence 
(lefire or motives may have, it is the a- 
gent himfelF who is the caufe of every 
“ adion ; that dcfire may advii'e, but 
cannot command ; and therefore that a 
man is flill free to act in concradiftion 
to (fefire and to the ftrongefl motives.” 
That a being may exifl, which in every 
cafe afts blindly and arbitrarily, without 
having any en 1 in view, I can m.ike a 
fhift to couceiv«.*: but it is difficult for me 
even to imagine a thinking and rational 
bvnng, chat has afFeflions and palfions, 
that has a defirable end in view, that can 
cafily accomplilh this end ; and yet, after 
all, can flv off, or remain at red, without 
any caufe, re.ifon, or motive, to fway it. 
If iuch a wlumfical being can pollibly ex- 

ifl. 
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ift, I am certain that man is not the be- 
ing, There is perhaps not a perfon above 
the condition of a changeling, but can i'ay 
why he did fo and fo, what moved him, 
what he intended. Nor is a (ingle f.idl 
ftated to make us believe, that evei a man 
a<Sed againft his own dcfire, who wa^ not 
compelled by external force. On the con- 
trary, conftant and iiniverral experience 
proves, that human actions are governed 
by certain inflexible laws; anti that a man 
cannot exert his felt motive power, hut in 
purl’uance of fome de(ire or motive. 

Had a motive always the (iimc influ- 
ence, adions proceeding from it would 
appear no lefs necellary than the adions 
of matter. The various degrees of influ- 
ence that motives have on different men at 
the fame time, and on the fame man at 
different times, occafion a doubt by fug- 
gefling a notion of chance. Some motives 
however have fuch influence, as to leave 
no doubt: a timid female has a phyfical 
power to throw herfelf into the mouth of 
a lion, roaring for food ; but (he is with- 
held by terror no lefs cffcdlually than by 
cords: if flte Ihoufd ruih upon the lion, 
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would not every one conclude that fhe wa$ 
frantic ? A man, tho’ in a deep deep, re- 
tains a phyfical power to adl, but he can- 
not exert it A man, rho’ defperately in 
love, retains a phyfical power to refule the 
hand ot his miftrefs; but he cannot exert 
that power in contradtflion to his own ar- 
dent defire, more than if he were fad a- 
fleep. Now if a ftrong motive have a ne- 
cefiary influence, thtre is no reafon for 
doubting, but that a weak motive muft 
alfo have its influence, the fame in kind, 
tho’ not in degree. Some actions indeed 
arc ilrr.ngcly irregular: but let the wildeft 
action be Icrutiniz’d, there will always be 
difeovered Ibme motive or defire, which, 
he wever whimfical or capricious, was what 
influenced the perlbn to abt. Of two con- 
tending motives, is it not natural to expedl 
that the flronger will prevail, however 
little its excefs may be? If there be any 
doubt, it muft arife from a fuppofition 
that a weak motive can be refifted arbi- 
trarily. Where then are we to fix the 
boundary between a weak and a ftrong 
motive? If a weak motive can be refift- 
ed, why not one a little ftronger, and 
why not the ftrongeft? In Elements of 

Criticiftn 
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Criticifm (j) the reader tviH find many 
examples of contrary motives weighing a- 
gainft each other. Let him ponder ihefe 
with the ftriftert attention: his conclnfiou 
will be, that between two motives, how- 
ever nearly balanced, a man has not an 
arbitrary choice, but muft yield to the 
ftronger. The mind indeed fludluates for 
fome time, and feels itfelf in a meafurc 
loofe: at laft, however, it is determined 
by the more powerful motive, ;is a balance 
is by the greater weight after many vibra-* 
tions. 

Such then are the laws that govern our 
voluntary adions. A man is ^ ^hndy 
free to ad according to his own will; 
greater freedom than which is not concei- 
vable. At the lame time, as man is made 
accountable tor his coiulud, to lus Maker, 
to his fellow-creatures, and to himfclf, he 
is not left to ad arbitrarily ; for at that 
rate he would be altogether unaccount- 
able: his will is regulated by dclire; and 
dclire by what pleafesor dilpleafes him. 
Where we are fubjeded to the will of an- 
other, would it be our willi, that bis will 

(a) Chap, 2, pan 4. 

ihould 
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ftiould be under no regulation ? And 
where we are guided by our own will, 
would it be reafonable to wi£h, that it 
fhould be under no regulation, but be 
exerted without reafon, without any mo- 
tive, and contrary to common fenfe ? 
Thus, with regard to human condudl, 
there is a chain of laws eftabliflied by na- 
ture, no one link of which is left ar- 
bitrary. By that wife fyftem, man is 
made accountable: by it, he is made a fit 
fubjed tor divine and human govern- 
ment: by it, perfons of fagacity forefee 
the concUid of others': and by it, the pre- 
fcience of the Deity with refped to human 
adions, is clearly eftablifhed. 

The ablurd figure that a man would 
make nding in concradidion to motives, 
Ihoiild be (ufficient to open our eyes with- 
out an argument. What a defpicable fi- 
gure does a peribn make, upon whom the 
fame motive has great influence at one 
time, and very little at another? He is a 
bad member of fociety, and cannot be 
rely’d on as a friend or as an aflbeiate. 
But how highly rational is this fuppofed 
perlbn, compared with one who can ad 
in contradidion to every motive? The 

former 
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former may be termed whimfical or ca- 
pricious : the latter is worfe ; he is ablb- 
lutely unaccountable, and cannot be the 
fubjed of government, more tiian a lump 
of matter unconfeious ot its own motion. 

Let the faculty of ading be couipared 
with that of reafoning : the comparilbn 
will reconcile every uabuirecl mind to the 
neceffary influence of motives A man is 
tied by his nature to form conclufions up- 
on what appears to him true at the time. 
This indeed does not always (ecure him a- 
gainfl error; but would he be more lecurc 
by a power to form conclufions contrary 
to what appears true ? Such a power 
would make him a mod abiurd realoner. 
Would he be lefs abfurd in ading, if he 
had a power to ad againft motives, and 
contrary to what he thinks right or eli- 
gible ? To ad in that manner, is incon- 
fiilcnt with any notion we can form of a 
fcnfible being. Nor do we fuppoie that 
man is fuch a being; in accounting for 
any adion, however whimfical, we always 
aferibe it to foine motive ; never once 
dreaming that there was no motive. 

And after all, where would be the ad- 
vantage of fucvh an arbitrary power ? Can 


a 
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a rational man wifh ferioully to I^ave fuch 
^ power? or can he ferioufly think, that 
God would make man fo whimfical a be- 
ing ? To endue man with a degree of 
felf-command fufficient to refill every 
vitious motive, without any power to re- 
fift thofe that arc virtuous, would indeed 
be a valuable gift ; too valuable indeed for 
man, becaufe it would exalt him to be an 
angel. But fuch felf-command as to re- 
fifl; both equally, which is the prefent fup- 
pofition, would be a great curfe, as it 
would unqualify us for being governed ei- 
ther by God or by man. Better far to be 
led as rational creatures by the profped of 
good, however erroneous our judgement 
may fometimes be. 

While all other animals are fuhje(5lecl to 
divine government and unerringly fulfil 
their dellination, and confidering that 
man is the only tcrrcdrial being who is 
formed to know his Maker and to wor- 
Ihip him ; will it not found harlh that 
he alone fhould be withdrawn from di- 
vine government ? The power of refilling 
the ftrongell motives, whether of religion 
or of morality, would render him inde- 
pendent of tlie Deity. 


This 
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This reafoning is too difFufe : if it can 
be comprehended in a finglc view, it will 
make the deeper impreffion. There may 
be conceived different fyftems for govern- 
ing man as a thinking and rational being. 
One is, That virtuous motives Ihould al- 
ways prevail over every other motive. 
This, in appearance, would be the inoft 
perfect government : but man is not lb 
conftituted ; and there is reafon to doubt, 
whether luch perfedion would in his pre- 
fent ftate correfpond to the other branches 
of his nature {a). Another iyflcm is, 
that virtuous motives lometimes prevail, 
fometimes vitious ; and that we are always 
determined by the prevailing motive. 
This is the true f>llem of nature; and 
hence great variety of charader and of 
condud among men. A third fyitem is, 
That motives have influence ; but that 
one can ad in contradidion to every mo- 
tive. This is the fyflem I have been com- 
bating. Obferve only what it relblvcs in- 
to. How is an adiori to be accounted lor 
that is done in contradidion to every mo^ 
tive ? It wanders from the region of com- 


(<j) See book 2. A;etch i. at tbe end, 
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man fcnfc Into that of mer^ chance. If 
fuch were the nature 6f man, no one 
could rely on another: a promife or an 
oath would be a rojje of fand : the utmoft 
cordiality between two friends would be 
no fccuriry to either againfl: the other: the 
fird weapon that comes in the way might 
be lethal. Would any man wifh to have 
been formed according to luch a model ? 
He would probably wilh to have been 
formed according to the model firfl men- 
tioned : but that is denied him, virtuous mo- 
tives lometimes pievaiiing, fometimes vi- 
tions ; and from the vviidom of Providence 
we have rcalon to believe, that this law is 
of all the beft fitted for man in his prclent 
Ibue.. 

To conclude this branch of the fubjecl : 
In none of the works of Providence, as far 
as we can penetrate, is there difpl.iy’d a 
deeper reach of art and wifdom, than in 
the laws of aclion peculiar to man as a 
thinking and rational being. Were he 
left loofe to a(5l in contradiction to mo- 
tives, there would be no place for pru- 
dence, forefight, nor for adjidiing means 
to an end : It could not be forefeen by 
^.nhers what a man would do the next 

hour; 
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hour; nay it could not be forcfeen even by 
himlelf. Man would not be capable of 
rewards and pimdbments : he would not 
be fitted^ either tor divine or for human 
government ; he would be a creature that 
has no refemhlance to the human race. 
But man is not left loofe; for tho’ he is at 
liberty to according to his own will, 
yet his will is regulated by defire, and de- 
fire by what plenfes and difplcafcs. This 
connexion preferves uniformity of coii- 
dn(51, and confines human aflions within 
the great chain of c.udcs and cUccls. By 
this admirable {yflcm, liberty and ncccf- 
fity, feemingly incompatible, are made 
pertedly concordant, fitting us tor Ibci- 
ety, and for government both liuinaii and 
divine. 

Having explained the laws that govern 
human adiions ; wc proceed to what is 
chutiy intended in the prefent feflion, 
whicli is, to examine how far the moral 
fenriments handled in the foregoing fec- 
tions are confident with thefe laws. Let 
it be kept m view, that the perception of a 
right and a wrong in adions, is founded 
entirely upon the moral lenle. And that 
Mpon tne lame lenfe are founded the lenii- 
O 2 meats 
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ments of approbation and praife when a 
man does right* and of difapprobacion and 
blame when he does wrong. Were we 
deditute of the moral lenfe, right and 
wrong, praife and blame, would be as little 
underilood as colours arc by one born 
blind ^ 

The formidable argument urged to 
prove that our moral lentiinents are in- 
confirtent with the fuppoied neceffary in- 
fluence of motives, is what follows. ‘‘ if 
** motives have a neceflary influence on 

our adions, there can be no good rea- 
‘‘ fon to prailea man fordoing right, nor 

to blame him tor doing wrong. What 

♦ In an intricate fubjc<fl like the prefent, great 
care (lion Id be taken to avoid ambiguities. The 
term praijc has two different fignilicanons ; in one 
j'cnlc It is oppol'cd to blunt' \ in another, to dij^ 
prnfj'i'. In the lormcr fenlc it cxprclFcs a inoial Icn- 
tinient; in the latter, it expreffes only the approving 
any objeft that plcafcs me. 1 praife one man for 
his candour, and blame another tor being a double- 
dealer. Thelc, both of them, imply will and inten- 
tion. I praife a man for being acute ; but for be- 
ing dull, I only difpraife him. I praife a woman 
for beauty ; but blame not any for uglincfs, I only 
difpraife them. None of thefe particulars imply 
will or intention. 


“ foundation 
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‘‘ foundation can there be cither for praifc 
or blame, when it was not in a man’s 
“ power to have aded otherwife. A man 
** commits murder, inlbgaied by a fud- 
“ den fit of revenge : why ihould he be 
“ puniihed, it he acted neceflarily, and 
“ could not refill the vioKnce of the paf- 
‘‘ fion ?” Heie it is llippoled, that a |>ower 
of refinance is eflential to praiie and Blame. 
But upon examination it will be found, 
that this luppofujon has nor any fnpport 
in the moral It ide, nor in reafon, nor in 
the common Itmie ot mankind. 

With relpcd to the fird, the moral 
fenle, as v.e have leen above, places inno- 
cence and guilt and conlequciuly praifc 
and blan.e, entirely upon will and inten- 
tion, 1 lie conncdion between the motive 
and the achon, lo tar from diinmilhing, 
enhances tlie praile or blame. 1 he great- 
er inlluence a virtuous motive lias, the 
greater is the virtue ot the acdor, and the 
more warm our pnile. On the other 
hand, the greater inHuence a vicious mo- 
tive has, the greater is r e vice of the adt- 
or, and the more vn-Icntly do we blame 
him. As this is the Cardinal point, 1 wilh 
to have it confidered m a general view. 

It 
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It is eflential both to human and divine 
government, that the influence of motives 
fltould be neceflary. It is equally cflTen- 
tial, that that necelTary influence fhould 
not have the elFcdt to Icfl'cn guilt in the 
efliniation of men. 7’o fulfil both ends, 
guilt is placed by the moral Icnfe entirely 
upon will and intention : a man accor- 
dingly blames himfelf for doing mifehief 
williiigly and intentionally, widiout once 
conlideiiiig whether he atfled neceflririly 
or not. And his lentiinents are adopted 
by all the worjd: they pronounce the lame 
fentence ot condemnation that he himfelf 
does. A man put to the torture, yields 
to the pain, and with bitter reluctance ' 
reveals the fociets of his party : another 
does the fiune, yielding to a tempting 
biibc. T he latter oidy is blamed as ge/il- 
ty of a crime ; and yet the bribe perhaps 
operated as ilrorjgly on the latter, as tor- 
ture did on the former. But the one was 
compelled rciuciantly to reveal the I'ccrets 
of his parly ; and therefore is innocent : 
the other aded willingly, in order to pro- 
cure a great fum of money ; and therefore 
is guilty. 

With refped to reafon, I obferve, that 

the 
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the moral fenfe the oaly judge in this 
controverfy, not the faculty of rcafon. I 
ihpultl however not be ;itraid ot a fen-* 
tence againrt me, were reaibn to be the 
judge. For would not reaibn dictate, that 
the left a man wavers about Ills duty, 
or, in other words, the lei's influence vU 
tious motives have, the more pruile- wor- 
thy he is; and the more blmieible^ the 
left influence virtuous motives have. 

Nor are we letl by common leale to dif- 
fer from reaibn or from tlie moral Iciife, 
A man commits murder, over, oinc by a 
Ihdden lit of revenge which he (ould not 

relill ; do wc not rcilecl, evrn v levv, 

that the man did not dcllic t;) i. .at ; and 
that he would have commuted the mur- 
der, tho’ he had not been under any ne- 
cellity ? a pcrlon of plain underflauding 
will lay, What lignifles it wiictlier the 
criminal could rchll or no, when he com- 
mitted the murder wittingly and willing- 
ly ? A nun gives poilbn privaiclv out of 
revenge. Does any one doubt of his guilt, 
when he never once repented ; tho’ after 
adminillering the poilbn it no longer was 
in his power to draw back ? A man may 
be guilty and blame-wortliy, even where 

there 
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there is external compulfion that he can- 
not refifl. With fword in hand I run 
to attack an enemy : my foot flipping, I 
faU headlong upon him, and by that ac- 
cident the fword is pufli’d into his body. 
The external ad was not the effed of 
Will, but of accident : but my intention 
was to commit murder, and I am guilty. 
All men acknowledge, that the Deity is 
necelTiirily good. Does that circumftance 
dctr .dfrom his praile in common ap- 
prehciilion ? On the contrary, he merits 
from us the higheft praife on that very 
account. 

It is commonly faicl, that there can be 
no virtue where there is no ftruggle. Vir- 
tue, it is true, is beft known from a 
ftruggle : a man who has never met with 
a temptation, can be little confident of his 
virtue. But the obfervation taken in a 
ftrld fenfe, is undoubtedly erroneous. A 
man, tempted to betray his trnft, wavers ; 
but after much doubting refufes at laft the 
bribe. Another hefitates not a moment, 
but rejeds the bribe with difdain : duty is 
obftinate, and will not fuffer him even to 
deliberate. Is there no virtue in the lat- 
ter ? 
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ter ? Undoubtedly more than in the for-** 
mcr. 

Upon the v^rholc, it appears that praife 
and blame reft ultimately upon the difpo- 
fition or frame of mind * Nor is it ob* 
vious, that a power to adl againft motives, 
could vary in any degree thefe moral (en- 
timents. When a man commits a crime* 
let it be fuppofed that he could have rc- 
fifted the prevailing motive. Why then 
did he not refill, inrtead of bringing up- 
on himfelf (hame and mifery i The an- 
Iwer muft be, for no other can be given, 
that his difpofition is vicious, and that 
he is a deteftable creature. Further, it 
is not a little difficult to conceive, how 
a man can refill a prevailing motive, with- 
out having any thing in bis mind that 
fliould engage him to refill it. But letting 
that pals, 1 make the following fuppofi- 

• Malice and refentmeot, tho’ commonly joined 
together, have no rcfemblaocc but in producing 
mifehief. Malice it a propeoUty of nature that o- 
perates deliberately without paflion : refentment is 
t paflion to which even good-natured people are 
fubjcfl. A malicious character is cftccmcd much 
more vttious than one that is irafcible. Docs not 
this (hew, that virtue and vice couflfl more in dif- 
pofition than in aaion ? 

VoL, IV. P rion. 
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tiqrj. A maa is tempted by avarice to ac^ 
cept a bribe : if he refifl upon the prin- 
ciple of duty, he is led by the preyailing 
motive : if he refift without having any 
reafbn or motive fpr refill ing» f cannot 
cli (cover any merit in futh refiilance ; it 
i'eems to refolve into a matter of chance 
or accident, whether he refifl or do not 
refill. Where can the U'erit lie of refi fly- 
ing a vitioiis motive, when refiltance hap- 
pens by mere cliance ? and wiiere the de- 
merit of refifling a virtuous motive, when 
ic is owing to the fame chance ? if a gun, 
at^luatcd by no piinciple, good or bad| 
and having no end or pur pole in view, 
ihould kill his neighbour, 1 fee not that 
he w-ould be more accountable, than if he 
had aolcd in iiis ileep, or were mad. 

iluman pvmilhmrnts aie perfectly cop- 
fificnt with the necelfary influence of mo- 
tives, without tiipifofing a power to with- 
lland them If it be urged, That a man 
ought not to be punifhed for coinniitting 
ii Clime when he could not refift : the an- 
i\vcr That as he committed the crime 
inif.ntnnally and with his eyes open, he 
is guilty in his own opinion, and in the 
opinion of all men. Here is a juft foun- 
dation 
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datidn ibr ptniiKhmertt. Andits utility is 
great ; being intended to deter people 
from committing crimes. The dread of 
punilhment is a weight in the fcale on the 
fide of virtue, to counterbalance vicious 
motives. 

The final caufe of this branch of our 
nature is admirable. If the neceflary in- 
fluence of motives had the effedl either to 
lefl'en the merit of a virtuous aclion, or 
the demerit of a crime, morality would be 
totally unhinged. The molt virtuous adlion 
would of all be the leall worthy of |)r.iife ; 
and the molt vicious be of all the leall wor- 
thy of blame. Nor would the evil flop 
there : inllead of curbing inordinate pal^ 
flons, we Ihould be encouraged to indulge 
them, as an excellent cxcufe for doing 
wrong. Thus, the moral lentiments of 
approbation and difapprobation, of praife 
.and blame, are found perfetflly confillent 
with the laws above mentioned that govern 
human adlions, without neceflity of recur- 
ring to an imaginary power of adtiug a- 
gainft motives. 

The only plaufible objection I have met 
with againll the foregoing theory, is the 
remorfe a man feels for a crime he fud- 
P 2 denly 
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denly commits, and as fuddenly repents 
of. During a fit of bitter rcmorfe for ha- 
ving flain my favourite fervant in a vio- 
lent paflion, without juft provocation, I 
accufe myfelf for having given way to paf- 
fion ; and acknowledge that I could and 
ought to h we rcftrained it. Here we find 
remorfe founded on a fyftem directly oppo- 
fire to that above laid down ; a fyftem that 
acknowledges no necelTary connexion be- 
tween an adion and its motive; but, on 
the contrary, fuppofes that it is in a man’s 
power to refill his pafTion, and that he 
ought to refill it. What lhall be faid up- 
on this point ? Can a man be a neceflary 
agent, when he is confcions of the con- 
trary, and ib fenfible that he can ad in 
contradldion to motives ? This objec- 
tion is flrong in appearance; and would 
be invincible, were we not happily relie- 
ved of it by a dodrine laid down in tle- 
ments of (iriticifin (//) concerning the ir- 
regular influence of paffion on our opi- 
nions and lentiments. Upon eximina- 
tion, it will be found, that the prefen^ 
cafe may be added to the many examples 
there given of that irregular influence. 

(a) Chap. 2. part 5. 
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In a pcevifh fit, 1 take exception at fome 
flight word or geftiirc of my friend, which 
1 interpret as if he doubted of my vera- 
city. i am inftantly in a flame : in vain 
be protefts that he had no meaning, for 
impatience will not fufler me to liften. I 
bid him draw, which he docs with reluc- 
tance; and before he is well prepared, I 
give him a mortal wound. Bitter remorfe 
and anguifli Vucceed inftancly to rage. 
What have I done ? 1 have murdered 
my innocent, my beft friend ; and yet 
** i was not mad — with that hand 1 did 
** the horrid deed ; why did not I rather 
** turn it againft my own heart Here 
every impreflion of neceflity vaniflies : my 
mind informs me that 1 was abfolutely free, 
and that I ought to have fmothered my 
paiEon. I put an oppofite cafe, A brutal 
fellow treats me with great indignity, and 
proceeds even to a blow. My pa (Eon rifes 
beyond the polBbility of reftraiiit : I can 
fcarce forbear fo long as to bid him draw; 
and that moment I flab him to the heart. 
1 am forry for having been engaged with 
a ufSan; but have no contrition nor re- 
p irfe. In this cafe, 1 never once dream 
^bac 1 could have refilled the impulfe of 

palEon : 
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paffion : on the contrary, riiy thnnghts 
and words are, “That fiefli and blood 
** could not bear the aflrortt ; and that I 
“ muft have been branded for a coward^ 
‘‘ had I not done What I did.” In rea- 
lity, both adlions were cqudlly neceffary. 
Whence then opinions and fentimems fo 
oppofice to each other ? The irregular in- 
fluence of paffion on our opinions and fen- 
timents, Will folve the queffion. All vio- 
lent paffions are prone to their own grati- 
fication. A man who has done an acfliofi 
that he repents of and that affeds him 
with anguilh, abhors himfelf, and is o- 
dious in his own eyes : he ivHhes to find 
himfelf guilty ; and the thought that his 
guilt is beyond the poffibihty of ebccufe, 
gratifies the paffion. In the firft cafe ac- 
cordingly, reinorfe forces upon me a con- 
viclion that 1 might have reftrained my 
paflion, and ought to have reftrained it. 
I will not give way to any excufe; be- 
caufb in a levere fit of rcrOorfe, it gives me 
pain to be exciifed. In the other cafe, as 
there is no reinorfe, things appear in their 
true light without difguife. To illuftratc 
this reafoning, I obferve, that paffion 
warps my judgement of the adions of 

thers, 
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thers, as wcU«6 of my own. Many ex^ 
amples are given in the chapter above 
quoted :♦ join to thefe the following. My 
fcrvant aiming at a partridge, happens to 
flloot a fiivourlte fpaniel crofllng the way 
unleen. Inflamed with anger, I ftorm at 
iws ralhnefs, pronounce him guilty, and 
will llften to no excufe. When paflion 
fubfides, I become fenfiblc that the adion 
was merely accidental, and that the man 
id abfolutcly innocent. The nurfe over- 
lays my only child, the long-expeded heir 
to a great eflate. With diiCcuky I refrain 
from putting her to death ; ‘‘ The wretch 
“ has murdered my infant : flic ought to 
“ be torn to pieces.” When I turn calm, 
the matter appears to me in a very difier- 
ent light. The poor woman is inconfo- 
lable, and can fcarce believe that flic is in- 
nocent : fliia bitterly reproacJics Jierfelf for 
want of care and concern. But, upon cool 
refledion, both flie and 1 become lenfible, 
diat no perfon.in found lleep has any felf- 
command, and that we cannot be anfwer- 
able for any adion of which wc are not 
confcious* Thus, upon the whole, we 
difeover, that any impreffion weoccafion- 
ally have. 6£ being able to ad in contra- 

didion 
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didion to motives, is the refult of paffion, 
not of found judgement. 

The reader will obferve, that this fcc- 
tlon is copied from LfTays on Morality 
and Natural Religion. The ground-work 
is the fame ; the alterations are only in the 
fuperftructure ; and the fubjedl Is abridged 
in order to adapt it to its prefent place. 
The preceding parts of the bketch were 
publiflied in the fecond edition of the 
Principles of Equity. But as law-books 
have little currency, the publifliing the 
whole in one eflay, will not, 1 hope, be 
thought improper. 


APPENDIX. 

Upon Chance and Contingency, 


I Hold it to be an intuitive propofitlon. 
That the Deity is the primary caufc 
of all things ; that with conlummatc wif- 
dom he formed the great plan of govern- 
ment, which he carries on by laws fuited 
to the different natures ot animate and in- 
animate 
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animate beings ; and that thefe laws, pro- 
duce a regular chain ot caufes and elfedls 
in the moral as well as the nuitcrial world, 
admitting no events but what are compre- 
hended in the original plan (rt). Hence it 
clearly follows, that chance is excluded 
out of this world, th;it nothing can hap- 
pen by accident, and that no event is 
arbitrary or contingent. This is the doc- 
trine of the efl'ay quoted ; and, in my ap- 
prehenfion, well founded, but J cannot 
fubfcribe to what toilows, “ That we have 
an imprelFion of chance and contin- 
“ gcncy, whic!) conlbquently mull be dc- 
“ lufive.’* I would not wdlingly admit 
any dclufion in the nature of man, unlefs 
It were made evident beyond contradic- 
tion ; and I now fee clearly, that the Im- 
prcilion we have of chance and contin- 
gency, is not delufive,* but perfeclly con- 
fillent with the eflablilhed plan. 

The explanation of chance and contin- 
gency in the faicl eflay, fliall be given in 
the author’s own words, as a proper text 
to reafon upon. ‘‘ In our ordinary train 
“ of thinking, it is certain that all events 

•(tf) See Eflays on Morality and Natural Rcligioni 
yart I. 3. ' 
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** appear not to us as neceflary. A mul- 
titude of events feem to be under our 
power to caufe or to prevent ; and we 
“ readily make a diftindion betwixt c- 
Tents that are nccejfary^ i, r. that inuft 
“ be; and events that are contingent^ i. e. 

that may be, or may not be. This dif- 
“ tia(flioa is void of truth : for all things 
“ that fall out either in the material or 
“ moral world, are, as we have feen, a- 
like neceffary, and alike the refiilt of 
fixed laws. Yet, whatever convidiion a 
“ philofopher may have of this, the dif- 
tindion betwixt things neceflary and 
things contingent, poflefles his ordinary 
train of thought, as much as it poflefles 
** the moft illiterate. We aA univerfally 
upon that diftindlion : nay it is in truth 
the caule of all the labour, care, and in- 
“ duftry, of mankind. I illuflrate this 
dodrine by an example. Conftant ex- 
“ perience hath taught us, that death is 
a neceffiry event. The human frame 
** is not made to laft for ever in its pre- 
** fent condition; and no man thinks of 
more than a temporary exiftence upon 
** this globe. But the particular time of 
our death appears ‘a contingent event. 

“ However 
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However certain it be, that the time 
“ and manner of the death of each indi- 
“ vidual is determined by a train of pre- 
“ ceding caufes^ and is no lefs fixed chan 
“ the hour of the fun’s rifing or i’ecting ; 

yet no pcrfon is aiFeded by this doc- 
** trine. In the care ot prolonging life, 
“ we are directed by the fnppofeO contin- 
“ gency of the time of death, which, to 
a certain term of years, we confider as 
** depending in a great meafure on o ir- 
“ lelves, by caution againfi accidents, due 
** ufe of food, exercile, &c. 1 hele means 

** are proiecuted with the fame diligence 
as if there were in fad no necellary 
train of caufes to fix the period of life. 
In fliort, whoever attends to his own 
pradical ideas, whoever refleds upon 
the meaning of the following words 
which occur in all languages, of things 
** contingent^ that are in our poiver 

“ to caufc or prevent ; whoever, I fay, re- 
“ flcds upon thefc words, will clearly fee, 
that they fugged certain perceptions or 
” notions repugnant to the dodrine above 
“ cftabliflied of univerfal neceflity.” 

In order to (how that there is no repug- 
nance, 1 begin with defining chance and 
Qj2 contingency^ 
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contingency. The former is applied to e- 
vents that have happened ; the latter to 
future events. Witen we fay a thing has 
happened by chance^ we furely do not mean 
th.ii chance wab thecaufe; for noperfon ever 
im igincd that chance is a thing that can 
ad, and by adlng produce events : we 
only mean, that we are ignorant of the 
caufe, and that, for ought we lee, it might 
have happened or not happened, or have 
hapi ened diiFerently. Aiming at a bird, 
1 ihoot by chance <\ iivowvxxt Ipaniel : the 
meaning is not, that chance killed the 
dog, but that as to me the dog’s death 
wa« accidemal. With refpecl to contin- 
gency, future events that are variable and 
the caide unknown, are laid to be contin- 
gent; changes of the weather, for ex- 
ample, whether it will be froft or thaw to- 
morrow, wdicther fair or foul. In a word, 
chance and contingency applied to events, 
mean not that fuch events happen with- 
out any caufe, but only that we are igno- 
rant of the caufe. 

it appears to me, that there is no fuch 
thing in human nature as a fenfe that 
any thing happens without a caufe : fuch 
a fenfe would be grofsly dclufive. It is 

indeed 
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indeed true, that our fenfe of a caufe is 
not always equally diflind : with refped 
to an event that happens regularly, Inch 
as fummer, winter, riling or fetting of 
the fun, we have a diftindl Icnie of a 
caufe : our lenfe is lels diftind with re- 
fped to events lels regular, liich as al- 
tcr.itions of the weather; and extremely 
indiftind with refped to events that lel- 
dom happen, and that happen without 
any known caufe. But with rclped to 
no event whatever docs our lenlc of a 
caule vanifh altogether, and give place 
to a fenfe of things happening without a 
caufe. 

Chance and contingency thus explainetJ, 
fugged not any perception or notion re- 
pugnant to the dodriiie of univerlal ne- 
cellity ; for my ignorance of a caule, does 
not, even in my own apprehenfion, ex- 
clude a caufe, Delcending to particulars, 
I take the example mentioned in the text, 
namely, the uncertainty of the time of my 
death. Knowing that my life depends in 
fome meafure on mylelf, I ufc all means 
to preferve it, by proper food, exercile, 
and care to prevent accidents. Nor is 
there any delufion here, 1 am moved to 

ufc 
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«fe thefe means by the defire I have u 
live : thefe means accordingly prove effec- 
tual to carry on my prefent exiftcncc to the 
appointed period ; and in that view are fo 
many links in the great chain of caufes 
and effeds. A burning coal falling from 
the grate upon the floor, wakes me from a 
found fleep. I ftart up to extinguifli the 
fire. The motive is irrefiftible : nor have 
I reafon to refill, were it in my power; for 
I conlider the extindion of the fire by my 
hand, to be one of the means chofen by 
Providence lor prolonging my life to its 
dellined period. 

Were there a chain of caufes and effeds 
eftablilhed entirely independent on me, 
and were my life in no meafure under my 
own power, it would indeed be fruitlefs 
for me to ad ; aiid the abliirdity of know- 
ingly actii g in vain, would be a prevail- 
ing motive lor remaining at reft. Upon 
that liippufition, the tgnava ratio of Chry- 
fippus miglit cake place ; cut ft parcamus^ 
nibtl omnino a^amus in vita But I ad 
nccellarily when influenced by motives ; 
and 1 have no realon to torbear, confider- 

• “ The iudoknt principle \ which if wc were to 

follow, wc Ihould do nothing in 

ing 
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ing that my actions, by producing their 
intended effeds, contribute to carry on the 
great chain. 


PART ir. 

Progrefs of Morality. 

t 

H Aving unfolded the principles of mo- 
rality, the next ftep is, to trace out 
its gradual progrel’s, from its infancy a- 
mong favages to its maturity among po- 
lifhed nations. The hlftory of opinions 
concerning the foundation of morality, 
falls nor within my plan ; and 1 am gltd 
to be relieved from an article that is exe- 
cuted in perfection by more able hands (/?). 

An animal is brought forth with every 
one of its external members . and com- 
pletes its growth, not by production of 
any new member, but by addition of mat- 
ter to thofe originally formed. The fame 
holds with refpeCt to internal members ; 

(a) Dr Cadworth and Dr Smicii* 
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the fenfes, for example, inftindls, powers 
and faculties, principles and propenfities : 
thefc are coeval with the individual, and 
are gradually unfolded, (oine early, fome 
late. The external lenfes, being neceffary 
for felf‘prefervation, foon arrive at matu- 
rity. Some internal fenfes, of order for 
example, of propriety, of dignity, of grace, 
being of no ule during infancy, are not 
only flow in their progrefs toward matu- 
rity, but require much culture. Among 
favages tluy are fcarce perceptible. 

The moral fenie, in its progrefs, differs 
from thofe lafl mentioned ; being fre- 
quently dll’covered, even in childhood. It 
is however flow of growth, and feldom 
arrives at perledion without culture and 
experience. 

I'he moral fenfe not only ripens gra- 
dually with the other internal fenles men- 
tioned, but from them acquires force and 
additional authority : a lavage makes no 
difficulty to kill an enemy in cold blood : 
bloody feenes are familiar to him, and his 
moral fenfe is not fufficiently vigorous to 
give him compuneflion. Ihe adion ap- 
pears in a different light to a perfon of de- 
licate feelings; and accordingly, the moral 

fenfe 
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fenfe has much more authority over thofe 
who have received a refined education, 
than over favages. 

It is pleafant to trace the progrefs of 
morality in members of a polilhed nation. 
Objedls of external fenle make the firft 
impreirions; and from them are derived a 
Uock of fimple ideas. Affedlion, accom- 
panying ideas, is firil direded to particu- 
lar objeds, fuch as my father, my bro- 
ther, my companion. The mind, open- 
ing by degrees, takes in complex objeds, 
fuch as my country, my religion, the go- 
vernment under which I live; and thefc 
alfo become objeds 6f afiedion. Our con- 
nedions multiply; and the moral fenfe, 
acquiring ilrcngth as the mind opens, re- 
gulates our duty to every conneded objed. 
Objeds of hatred multiply as well as ob- 
jeds of affedion, and give full fcope to 
diflbcial pallions, the moft formidable an- 
tagonills that morality has to encounter. 
But nature hath provided a remedy : the 
perfon who indulges malice or revenge, is 
commonly the greateft fufferer by the in- 
dulgence: men become wife by experi- 
ence, and have more peace and fatisfadion 
in foflcring kindly affedion: ftormy paf- 

VoL, IV, R fions 
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fions are fubducd, or brought under rigid 
difcipline; and benevolence triumphs o- 
ver lelfilhnefs. We refine upon the plea- 
fures of fbciety : we learn to fubmit our 
opinions; we affedl to give preference to 
others; and readily fall in with whatever 
fweetens fbcial intercourfe; we carefully 
avoid caiifes of difeord; and overlooking 
trivial offences, we are fatisfied with mo- 
derate reparation, even for grofs injuries. 

A nation from its original favage ftate, 
grows to maturity like the individuals a- 
bove deferibed, and the progrefs of mo- 
rality is the fame in both. The favage 
Hate is the infancy of a nation, during 
which the moral fenfe is feeble, yielding 
to cuftom, to imitation, to paflion. But 
a nation, like a member of a poliflied fo- 
ciety, ripens gradually, and acquires a 
carte in the fine arts, with acutenefs of 
fenfe in matters of right and wrong. Ha- 
tred and revenge, the great obftacles to 
liioral duty, raged without control, while 
the privilege of avenging wrongs was per- 
mitted to individuals (a). But hatred and 
revenge yielded gradually to the pleafures 
of fociety, and to the growing authority 
{a) See Hiiioricai Law trails, trail 1. 

of 
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of the moral fcnfe; and benevolent affec- 
tions prevailed over diffocial palTions, In 
that comfortable period, we hear no more 
of cruelty as a national charader : on the 
contrary, the averlion we have to an ene- 
my, is even in war exercifed with mode- 
ration. Nor do the ilormy paflious ever 
again revive ; for after a nation begins to 
decline from its meridian height, the paf- 
fions that prevail are not of the violent 
kind, but I'elfilh, timorous, and deceitful. 

Morality however has not to this day 
arrived to fuch maturity, as to operate 
between nations with equal ileadincis and 
vigour, as between individuals. Ought 
this to be regretted as an imperfedion in 
our nature? 1 think not; had we the 
fame compundion of heart for injuring a 
nation as for injuring an individual, and 
were injudlce equally blaraeuble as to 
botli ; war would ceafe, and a golden age 
eniue, than which a greater misfortune 
could not befal the human race [a). 

In the progrefs from maturity to a de- 
clining date, a nation differs widely from 
an individual. Old age puts an end to 

[< 1 ) Book 5. flietch i, 

R a ths 
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the Utter: there are many caufes that 
weaken the former; but old age is none 
of them, if it be not in a metaphorical 
fenfe. Riches, felfilhnefs, and luxury, 
are the dileafes that weaken profperoiis 
nations: thefe difeafes, following each o- 
ther in a train, corrupt the heart, de- 
throne the moral fenfe, and make an a- 
narchy in the foul : men (lick at no ex- 
pence to purchafc pleafure ; and they flick 
at no vice to fupply that expence. 

Such are the outlines of morality in its 
progrefs from birth to burial ; and thefe 
outlines I purpofe to fill up with an in- 
duction of particulars. Looking back to 
the commencement of civil fociety, when 
no wants were known but thofe of nature, 
and when fuch wants were amply provi- 
ded for; we find individuals of the fame 
tribe living innocently and cordially toge- 
ther: they had no irregular appetites, nor 
any ground for flrife. In that flate, mo- 
ral principles joined their influence with 
that of national affeeflion, to fccure indi- 
viduals from harm. Savages accordingly, 
who have plenty of food and are Ample 
in habitation and cloathlng, feldom tranf- 
grefs the rules of morality within their 

owja 
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own tribe. Diodorus Siculus, who com- 
pofed his hiftory recently after Caefar s ex- 
pedition into Britain, lays, that the in- 
habitants dwelt in mean cottages covered 
with reeds or (licks ; that they were of 
much fincerity and integrity, contented 
with plain and homely fare ; and were 
ftrangers to the excels and luxury of rich 
men. In Friezeland, in Holland, and in 
other maritime provinces of the Nether- 
lands, locks and keys were unknown, till 
the inhabitants became rich by commerce : 
they contented themfelvcs with bare ne- 
ceffaries, which every one had in plenty. 
The Laplanders have no notion of theft. 
When they make an excurfion into Nor- 
way, which is performed in the fummer 
months, they leave their huts open, with- 
out fear that any thing will be purloined. 
Formerly iliey were entirely upright in 
their only commerce, that of bartering the 
(kins of wild beads for tobacco, brandy, 
and coarfe cloth. But being often cheated 
by drangers, they begin to be more cun- 
ning. Theft was unknown among the 
Caribbees till Kuropeans came among 
them. When they loft any thing, they 
faid innocently, “ the Chriflians have 

“ begn 
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‘‘ been here ” Q-antz, dcfcribing the in- 
habitants of Iceliud before they were cor- 
rupted by commerce with ftrangers, fays, 
that they lived under the fame roof with 
their cattle; that every thing was com- 
mon among them except their wives and 
children ; and that they were hmple in 
their manners, having no appetite but for 
what nature requires. In the reign of 
Edwin King of Northumberland, a child, 
as hiftorians report, might have travelled 
with a purfe of gold, without hazard of 
robbery : in our days of luxury, want is 
fo intolerable, that even fear of death is 
not fufficient to deter us. All travellers 
agree, that the native Canadians are per- 
fcdly difinterefted, abhorring deceit and 
lying. The Californians are fond of iron 
and lharp inftruments ; and yet are fo 
ftridlly honeft, that carpenter-tools left 
open during nighty were fafe. The fivages 
of North America had no locks for their 
goods : they probably have learned from 
Europeans to be more circumfped. Pro- 
copius bears tellimony (ii), that the Sclavi, 
like the Huns, were innocent people, free 
of malice. Plan Carpin, the Pope’s am- 


(^) Hlfloria Gotliica, lib. 3. 
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baflador to the Cham of Tartary, m- 
«o^i 246, fays, that the Tartars are notad- 
didled to thieving; and that they leave 
their goods open without a lock. Nicho- 
las Damaicenus reports the fame of the 
Celtsc. Ihe original inhabitants of the 
ifland Borneo, expelled by the: Mahome- 
tans from the fta-coaft to the center of 
the country, are honeft, induftrious, and 
kindly to each other: they have fome no- 
tion of property, but not fuch as to render 
them covetous. I’agans in Siberia are nu- 
merous; and, tho’ grofsly ignorant efpc- 
cially in matters of religion, they are a 
good moral people. It is rare to hear 
among them of perjury, thieving, fraud, 
or drunkenncfs ; if we except thofe who 
live among the Ruffian Chriftians, with 
whofe vices they are tainted. Strahlen- 
berg {a) bears teftimony to their honefty. 
Having employ’d a number of them in a 
long navigation, he flept in the fame boat 
with men whole names he knew not, 
whofe language he underftood not, and yet 
loft not a particle of his baggage. Being 
obliged to remain a fortnight among the 
Oftiacs, upon the river Oby, his baggage 

(") Defeription of Ruflia, Siberia, &c. 
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lay open in a hut inhabited by a large fa- 
mily, and yet nothing was purloined. 
The following incident, which he alfo 
mentions, is remarkable. A Ruffian of 
Tobolfki, in the courfe of a long journey, 
lodged one night in an Oftiac’s hut, and 
the next day on the road milFcd his purfc 
with a hundred rubles. His landlord’s 
fan, hunting at fome diftance from the 
hut, found the purfe, but left it there. 
By his father’s order, he covered it with 
branches, to fecure it in cale an owner 
Ihould be found. After three months, the 
Ruffian returning, lodged with the fame 
Ofliac ; and mentioning occafionally the 
lofs of his purfe, the Oiliac, who at firfl 
did not recollcifl his face, cry’d out with 
joy, Art thou the man who loft that 
‘‘ purfe ? my fon lhall go and Ihow thee 
“ where it lies, that thou may’ft take it 
“ up with thine own band.” The Hot- 
tentots {a) have not the lead notion of 
theft : tho’ immoderately fond of tobacco 
and brandy, they arc cmployM by the 
Dutch for tending warehoufes full of thefc 
commodities. Here is an inftance of pro- 
bity above temptation, even among favages 

(rf} Kolb«n, 

ia 
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in the firft ftage of foclal life. Some in'* 
dividuals are more liberally endued than 
others with virtuous principles : may it 
not be thought, chat in that rel’ped nature 
has been more kind to the Hottentots than 
to many other tribes ? Spaniards, Iculcd 
on the lea>coait of Chili, carry on a com- 
merce with neighbouring lavages, tor 
bridles, ipurs, knives, and other manu- 
factures of iron ; and in return receive 
oxen, liorfes, and even children for llivcs, 
A Spaniard carries lus goods there ; and 
after obtaining liberty to difpolb of them, 
he moves al;ont, and delivers his goods, 
witiunu the le.id reierve, to e\ciy one 
who bai'giins with Ifim. When all is 
fold, he iiitiin.itc^ his departure ; and e- 
very purCiafcr hurries with his goods to 
him ; and it is not known that any one 
Indian ever broke hi.^ cngigemcnt. I’hcy 
give him a guard to carry him tafe out of 
their territory, with all the Haves, horfes, 
aiul cattle he has purchafed. The favages 
of Brazil are faithful to their promifes, 
and to the treaties they make with the 
I'ortuguele. Upon fome occafions, they 
may be accufed of error and wrong judge- 
VoL. IV. S merit, 
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nicnt, but never of injuftice nor of du- 
plicity. 

While the earth was thinly peopled, 
plenty of food, procured by hunting and 
filhing, promoted population ; but as po- 
pulation lefTens the ilock of animal food, 
a fkvage nation, cncrcafing in numbers, 
inuft I'pread wider and wider for more 
game. Thus tribes, at fird widely (epa- 
raied from each other, approach gradually 
till they become neighbours. Hence a 
new fcenc with rcfpccl to morality. Dif- 
ferences about their hunting- fields, about 
ihcir game, about pcribnal injuries, mul- 
tiply between neighbours ; and every 
quarrel is blown into a llaine, by the a- 
verfion men naturally have to ilrangers. 
Anger, hatred, and revenge, now find 
vent, which formerly lay latciit without 
anul)jea: ditlojiHl pdlions jU'evail with- 
out control, bccauie among lavages mo- 
rality is no match lor them*, and cruelty 
becomes predominant in the human race. 
Ancient hillory accordingly is lull of e- 
normouh cruelties; wdtnels the incurlions 
of the northern barbaiians into the 
Roman empire ; and the incurfions of 
Ccnhi/.can and Tamerlane into the fer- 
tile 
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tile countries of Afia, fpreading dcftruc- 
tion with fire and fword, and (paring nei- 
ther man, woman, nor infant. 

Malevolent paffions, acquiring (Irength 
by daily exercife againft perlbns of a dif- 
ferent tribe, came to be vented againil 
pcrfons even of the fame tribe ; and the 
privilege long enjoy’d by individuals of 
avenging the wrongs done to them, be- 
(low’d irrefilllblc force upon (uch paf- 
fions {<«). The hidory of ancient Greece 
prefents nothing to the reader but ulnr- 
pations, alfaifinations, and other horrid 
crimes. The names of many famous lor 
wickednefs, are dill preierved ; Acrcus, 
for example, Eteocles, Akmcon, Phedra, 
Clycemneftra. The (fory of Fclo[)S and 
his del'cendents, is a chain of criminal 
horrors : during that period, parricide and 
inceft were ordinary incidents. Euripides 
reprefents Medea vowing revenge ag.imlt 
her hufband Jafon, and laying a plot to 
poifon him. Of that infamous plot the 
chorus exprefs their approbation, juftify- 
ing every woman who, in like circum- 
flanccs, acts the (ame part. 

(a) See Hiflorical Lw-trafls, trafl i. 
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The frequent incurfions of northern 
barbarians into the Roman empire, fpred 
dciblation and ruin through the whole. 
The Romans, from the higheft poliih de- 
gencr.iiiiig into lavages, ailumed by de- 
grees the cruel and bloody manners of 
tlieir conquerors; and the conquerors and 
conquered, blended into one mals, equal- 
led the grodeft barbari «ns of ancient times 
in ignorance and brutality. Clovis, King 
of tlie hr ink'', even after his converfion to 
Chrillianitv, allaflinatcd without remorfe 
his neared kinfinan. The children of CIo- 
domir, atiti 530, ucic allalTinatecl by their 
two une'es. In the thirteenth century, 
K'/zeltno de Aroniano obtained the fove- 
rcignty of Padua, by inadaciing 12,000 of 
Jus tellow-eiti/ens. Ciaieas bforza, Duke 
of Milan, was alfiirmated aim. 1476 in the 
catliedral church of Milan, after the af- 
failins had put up tlieir prayers for cou- 
rage CO perpetrate the detd. It is a Rill 
llronger proof how low morality was in 
thofe clays, that the Pope himfcif, Sex- 
tus IV. attempted to ailallinate the two 
brothers, I.aurent and Jiilicn de Mcdicis; 
eluding the elevation of the holt as a pro- 
per time, when the people would be bufy 

about 
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about their devotions. Nay more, that 
very Pope, with unparallelled impudence, 
excommunicated the Florentines toi doing 
jultice upon the intended allallins. Tiie 
mod facred oaths were in vain ciuployed 
as a fecurity againll that horrid crime. 
Childebcrt ll. King of the Franks, enticed 
Magnovald to his court, by a loiemn oath 
that he fliould receive no harm; and yet 
made no difTiculty to airdlinate him du- 
ring the gaiety of a banquet. But thefc 
inftances, however horrid, make no fi- 
gure compared with the mallacrc of St 
Bartliolomew, where many thoidands were 
inhumanly and treachcrdully butcliered. 
Even fo late as the fourteenth and fdteenth 
centuries, aflairmation was not held in 
every cafe to be criminal. Many folici- 
tons applications were made to general 
councils of Chridiaii clergy, to declare it 
criminal in every cafe; but without fiic- 
cefs. Ferdinand King of Aragon and Na- 
varre, after repeated affaflinations and ads 
of perfidy, obtained the appellation of 
Grrnt : fo little authority had the moral 
fenfe, during thclc dark and fanguinary 
ages. 

But it is fcarcc ncceffary to mention 

particular 
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particular inftances of the overbearing 
power of malevolent pafEons during thcfc 
ages. An opinion, once univerfal, that 
the innocent may be juftly involved in 
the fame punifhment with the guilty, is of 
itfelf irrefragable evidence, that morality 
formerly had very little influence when 
oppoled by revenge. There is no moral 
principle more evident, than that punifli- 
ment cannot be inflided with juftice but 
itpon the guilty ; and yet in Greece, the 
involving of the innocent with the guilty 
in the laine puniihment, was authorifed 
even by pofirive law. By an Athenian 
law, a man committing facrilege, or be- 
traying his country, was banilhed with 
all his clulclren (n). And when a tyrant 
was put to death, his children fuffered the 
fame f ate {b). The punifliment of treafon 
in Macedon, was extended againft the cri- 
minafs relations (c). Hanno, a citizen of 
Carthage, tormed a plot to enflave his 
country, by poifoning the whole fenate at 
a banquet. He was tortured to death ; 


(d) Mcurfius dc leglbus Atticis, lib. 2. ctp. 2, 

{h) EexI, lib. 3. cap. I j. 

(f) Quinius Curtlus, lib, 6 . cap. 11/ 

and 
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and his children, with all his relations, 
were cut oflF without mercy, tho’ they had 
no accciliou to his guilt. Among the Ja- 
panele, a people remarkably ferocious, it 
is the pradlice to involve children ^nd re- 
lations in the punlfliment of capital crimes. 
Even Cicero, the chief man for learning 
in the moi\ enlightened |>eriod of the Ro- 
man republic, and a celebrated moralift, 
approves that pradlice : “ Nec vero me 
“ fugit, quam fit ;tcerbum parentum fee- 
“ lent filiorum poenis lui : fed hoc prac- 
“ dare legibus comparatum eft, ut cari- 
tas liberorum amiciorcb pareiues reipu- 
blica: redderet* ** (^).” In Britain, every 
one knows, thu murder was retaliated, 
not only upon the criminal and his rela- 
tions, but upon his whole clan ; a prac- 
tice To common as to be diftmguiihed by 
a peculiar name, that of deaJiy Jeud, As 
late as the days of King hdmund, a law 

• “ I am (enfiblc of the hardfliip of puniftiing 
the child for the crime of the parent : iltis, how- 

** ever, is a wile cniifmcnt of our laws; for herc- 
** by the parent \s bound to ihe inicrtO of the ftaic 
** by the ftrongeft of all tics, the affcdlion to his 
** offspring.” 

(*) Ep. 12. id Brutuni. 


was 
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was made in England, prohibiting deadly 
feud, except between the relations of the 
perfon murdered and the murderer himlclf. 

I embrace the prefent opportunity to 
honour the Jews, by obferving, that they 
were the firll people we read ot, who had 
correcl notions of morality with refped to 
the preient point. The following law is 
exprefb : “ I'hc fathers lhall not be put to 
“ death for the children, neither Ihctll the 
children be put to death tor the fathers: 
every man ihail be put to death for iiis 
‘‘ own fin (j).’' Amaziah, King of Ju- 
dah, gave drid obedience to that law, in 
avenging his father’s death : “ And it 
came to pafs as foon as the kingdom 
was confirmed in his hand, that he llcw 
“ Ins Icrvauts which had (lain the king 
“ his father. But the chiltlren of the 
“ murdeicrs he ilew not; accoiding to 
“ that which is written in die book ot the 
“ law of Mofes{i).” Tiiere is an elegant 
pafTage in Ezekiel to tlie fame purpole (c) : 
“ What mean ye, that ye ule t!iis pro- 
“ verb concerning the land oi lifael, iay- 


(tf) Chap. 1 8. 

“ ing, 


(4) Dcuteronoray, xxlv. 16. 
(0 2 Kings, chap. 14. 
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“ ing, The fathers have eaten four grapes, 
“ and the children’s teeth are fet on edge ? 
“ As I live, faith the Lord God, ye lhall 
not have occaGon ^ny more to ufe this 
proverb in lirael. The foul that fm- 
‘‘ neth, it (hall die; the Ton lhall not bear 
tlie iniquity of the father, neither lhall 
“ the father beir the iniquity of the Ibn; 
“ the righteoulhel's of the righteous lhall 
“ be upon him, and the wickeJnefs of 
“ the wicked lhall be upon him.” A- 
mong the Jews however, as among other 
nations, there are inllanccs without num- 
ber, of involviug innocent children and 
relations in the fame punilhment with the 
guilty. Such power has revenge, as to 
trample upon conldence, and upon the 
mod cxprel's laws. Inlligited with rage 
for Nabafs ingratitude, King David made 
a vow to God, not to leave alive of all who 
])ertained to Nabal any that piffeth againft 
the wall. And it was not any compunc- 
tion of confcience that diverted him frona 
his cruel purpofe, but Nabafs beautiful 
wife, who paciGed him (a)» But fuch 
concradldion between principle and prac- 
tice, is not peculiar to the Jews, We find 
(tf) I Samuel, chap. jj. 

VoL. IV. T 
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examines of it in the laws of the Roman 
empire. The true principle of paniih- 
ment is laid down in an edidl of the Em- 
perors Arcadius and Honorius (a). “ San- 
“ cimus, ibi ede poenam, ubi et noxia 
“ eft. Propinquos, notos, familiares, pro- 
“ cul a calumnia fubmovemus, quos reos 
“ fcelcris focietas non facit. Nec enim 
“ adfinitas vel amicitia nefarium crimen 
“ admittunt. Peccata igitur fuos teneant 
“ audlores: nec ulcerius progrcdiatur me- 
“ tus quain reperiatur delidlum. Hoc 
** fingulis quibufque judicibus intime- 

“ tur* ** .” Thefe very Emperors, with. re- 
fped to treafon, which touched them near- 
er than other crirnes, talk a very different 
language. After obferving, that will and 
purpofe alone without an ouvert a<ft, is 
treafon, fubjetfting the criminal to capital 


• ” AVe ordain, that the punilhtnent of the crime 
" fhall extend 10 the criminal alone. We hold hij 
relations, his friends, and his acquaintances, un- 
fufpe^ted } for intimacy, friend fliip, or conncc- 
tion, arc no proof or argument of guilt. The 
confequences of the crime fhall puiTue only itt 

** perpetrator. Let this fUtute be mtimated to all 
** ourjudges.’^ 

(^) 1. 29 . Cod. Dc pcsnls. 


punillixnent 
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puniChmeat and to forfeiture of all that 
belongs to him, they proceed in the fol- 
lowing word* {a). " Filii vcro qus, qui- 
** bus vitam Impcratoria fpecialiter leni- 
“ tate concedimus, (patcrno enim debc- 
“ rent pcrire fopplicio, in quibus paterni, 
“ hoc eft, hercditarii criminis excrapU 
“ mctuuntur), a materna, vcl avita, om- 
“ nium etiam proximorum hereditate ac 
“ fucceflione, habeantur alieni : tcftamcn- 
“ ris cxtraneorum nihil capeant: fint per- 
“ petuo egentcs et paupercs, infamia eos 
“ patema femper cotniteiur, ad nullos 
" prorfus honores, ad nulla facramenta 
“ pcrveniant; fint poftrcmo tales, ut his, 
“ pcrpetua egeftate fordentibus, fit et mors 
“ folatium et vita fupplicium 

Human 

(«) 1. j. Cod, ad leg. Jul. 

• « By a fpecial cxtcoiion of our imperial clc- 
mency, we allow the fons of the criminal to live ( 
“ ahho- in ftri^l jufticc, being tainted with heredi- 
tary guilt, they ought to (uffer the punifh .icnt of 
their father. But it it our will, that they fliall be 
** incapable of all inheritance, cither from the mother, 
“ the grandfather, or any of their kindred-, that they 

“ Ihall be deprived of the poorer of inheriting by the 
•* teftament of a (Irangcr ; that they Ihall be aban- 
doned to the extreme of poverty and perpetual 
indigence^ that the infamy of their father (hill 
ever attend ihcmj incapable of honours, and cx- 
'f 2 ** eluded 
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Human* nature 5s not fo perverfe, as 
without veil or difgutfe to punilh a perfon 
acknowledged to be innocent. An irre- 
gular bias ot imagination, which extends 
the qualities of the principal to its accef- 
forics, paves the way to that unjufl: prac- 
tice (rt). That bias, ftrengthened by in- 
dignation againft an atrocious criminal, 
leads the mind haftily to conclude, that all 
his conne(?Iions are partakers of his guilt. 
In an enlightened age, the clearnefs of 
moral principles fcticrs the imagination 
from confounding the innocent with the 
guilty. There remain traces however of 
that bias, tho’ not carried fo far as mur- 
der. The fcntence pronounced againft 
Ravilliac for afTaffinating Henry IV. of 
France, ordains, “ That his houfe be e-** 
razed to the ground, and that no other 
** building be ever ereded upon that 
“ fpot.” Was not this in imagination 
puni thing a houfe for the proprietor’s 
crime ? 

clu Ji <i from the participation of religious rites ; 

** that fuch, in 6 nc. be the mifery of iliejr 
** condition, that life ihall be a punilhmeot, aitj 
** death 3 comfort.** 

(4) Elements of Criticifia, chap. 3. fcS:. y. 

Murder 
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Murder and affi flin tion are not only 
deAruaive in theinfelves, but, if poffible, 
Aill more deAruaive in their confequences. 
The praaice of Ihedding blood unjuAly 
and often wantonly, blunts confcience, 
and paves the way to every crime. This 
obfcrvation is verified in the ancient 
Greeks : their crliel and fanguinary cha- 
raaer, rendered them little regardful of 
the Aria rules of juAice, Right was 
held to depend on power, among men as 
among wild beads : it was conceived to be 
the will of the gods, that fuperior force 
Aiould be a lawful title to dominion; 
“ for what right can the weak have to 
“ what they cannot defend ?” Were that 
maxim to obtain, a weak man would have 
no right to liberty nor to life. That im- 
pious dodrine was avowed by the Athe- 
nians, and publicly afferted by their am- 
bafiadors in a conference with the Mclians, 
reported by Thucydides (</). Many per- 
fons ad as if force and right were the 
fame ; but a barefac’d profeffion of fuch a 
dudrine is uncommon. In the F.ume- 
nides, a tragedy of Efehylus, OreAes is 
arraigned in the Areopagus for killing his 
(4) Lib. 5, 
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mother^ 'Minerva, prefident of the court, 
decrees in favour of Orefies: and for 
what reaibn f “ Having no mother my- 
** felf, the murder of a mother toucheth 
“ not me*.” In the tragedy of Eledira, 
Oreftes, confulting the Delphic oracle a- 
bout means to avenge his father’s murder, 
was enjoined by Apollo to forbear force, 
but to employ fraud and guile. Obedient 
to that injundion, Oreftes commands his 
tutor to fpread in Argos the news of his 
death, and to confirm the fame with a fo- 
lemn oath. In Elomer, even the great 
Jupiter makes no difficulty to fentl a lying 
dream to Agamemnon, chief of the 
Greeks. Diffimulation is recommended 
by the goddefs Minerva (a). Ulyfles de- 

* Athens, from the naiure of its government, 
as eftabliihed by Solon, was rendered uncapablc of 
ftoy regular or coniilteni body ot laws, in every 
calc, civil and crinkinal, the whole jKoplc were 
judges in the laft relort. And what fort of judges 
will an ignorant multitude make, who have no guide 
but paiBon and prejudice f • It is vain to make good 
laws, when fueb judges are the interpreters. Ana- 
charlts, the beythian, being prcleot at an aiTembly 
of the people, faid, “ It was lingular, that in A* 
ihcns, wife men pleaded caufes, and fools deter* 
mioed them.” 

(<») Odyfley, book 13. 


dares 
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dares bis deteftatioa at ufing freedom with 
troth (a) : and yet no man deals more in 
feigned (lories ( 4 ), In the 22d book of 
the Iliad, Minervst is guilty of grofs de- 
ceit and treachery to Hedor. When he 
(ices from Achilles, (he appears to him in 
the (hape of Ivis brother Deiphobus, ex- 
horts him to jturn upot\ Achilles, and pro- 
miles to adid him. Hedor accordingly, 
returning to the (ight, darts his lance; 
which rebounds from the (hield of Achil- 
les, for by Vulcan it was made impene- 
trable. Hedor calls upon his brother for 
another lance ; but in vain, for Deipho- 
bus was not there. The Greeks in Ho- 
mer’s time mud have been drangely de- 
formed in their morals, when fuch a dory 
could be rcliflied A nation begins not 


♦ Upon the ftory of Jupiter being deceived by 
Juno in the 14th book of the lliad^ Fope fAy9f 
'Fhat he knows not a bolder h^ion in all anti- 
“ quity, nor one that has a greater air of impiety.** 
Pope it would feem was little acquainted with anti* 
quity : for fuch a^ of impiety were common a- 
mong the Greeks^ and in particular the incident 
mentioned in the text, is not only more impious, 
but alfo a more grofs violation of the laws of mo- 
rality. 


(tf) Book 14. 


{b) Book 14. book tj. 


to 
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to polifli nor to advance in morality^ till 
writing be common ; and writing was not 
known among the Greeks at the fiege of 
Troy. Nor were the morals of that peo- 
ple, as we lee, much purified for a long 
time after writing became common. When 
Plautus wrote, the Roman lyllem of mo- 
rals mud have been extremely impure. 
In his play termed Menaechmiy a gentleman 
of fafliion having accidentally got into his 
hands a lady’s robe with a gold clafp ; in- 
flead of returning them to the owner, en- 
deavours to (ell them without (hamc or 
remorfe. buch a I'cene would not be en- 
dured at prelcnt, except among pick- 
pockets. Both the Greeks and Carthagi- 
nians were held by the Romans to be art- 
ful and cunning. The Romans continued 
a plain people, with much fimplicity of 
manners, when the nations mentioned had 
made great progrefs in the arts of life ; 
and it is a fad truth, that morality declines 
in proportion as a nation polifhes. But 
if the Romans were later than the Greeks 
and Carthaginians in the arts of life, they 
foon furpafled them in every fort of im- 
morality. For this change of manners, 
they were indebted , to their rapid con- 

quefts. 
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qucfts. The fauguinary difpofition both 
of the Greeks and Romans, appears fi om 
another pradiceythat of expofing their in- 
fant children, which continued till huma- 
nity came in fome meafure to prevail. 
The pradice continues in China to this 
day, the populoufnefs of the country 
throwing a veil over the cruelty ; but from 
the humanity of the Chi nefe, 1 conjec- 
ture, that the pra<flice is rare. The Jews, 
a cloudy and peevidi tribe much ad(ii(^cd 
to bloodlhed, were milerably detedlive in 
moral principles. Take the billowing ex- 
amples out of an endlcfs number recorded 
in the books of the Old Tcftament. jael, 
wife of Heber, took under her protcdlion 
bifera, general of the C-anaanites, and en- 
gaged her faith lor his fccurity, bhe put 
him treacheroufly to death when afleep ; 
and was applauded by Deborah the pro- 
phetefs for the meritorious adion 
That horrid deed would probably have 
appeared to her in a different light, had 
it been committed againfl Barac, general 
of the Ifracliics. David, flying from Saul, 
took refuge with Achifli,, King of Gath ; 
and, tho’ proicdcd by tlut King, made 
{a) Judges, ir. 5. 

VOL.IV. V war 
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war againft the King’s allies, faying, that 
it was againft his own countrymen of Ju- 
dah. “ And David faved neither man nor 
“ woman alive to bring tidings to Gath. 
And Achifh believed David, laying, He 
liatii made his people Ifrael utterly to 
“ abhor him : therefore he lhall be my 
fervant for ever This was a com- 

plication of ingratitude, lying, and treach- 
ery. Ziba, by prclents to King David 
and by defaming his matter Mephibo- 
flieth, procured from the King a gift of 
his matter’s inheritance j tho’ Mephibo- 
Iheth had neither trimmed his beard, nor 
walhcd his cloaihs, from the day the King 
departed till be returned in peace. “ And 
“ it came to pafs, when Mephibofheth 
was come to Jerufalem to meet the king, 
that the king laid unto him, Wherefore 
“ weiiteft thou not with me, Mephibo- 
Iheth ? And he anfwered, My lord, O 
“ king, my fervant deceived me ; for tby 
“ fervant faid, I will faddlc me an afs, 
** that I may ride thereon, and go to the 
king ; becaufe thy fervant is lame, and 
” he hath flandcred thy fervant unto my 
** lord the king. But my lord the king is 
{a) 1 SatnucJ, zivii. ii. 


u 


as 
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** as an angel of God; do therefore what 
is good in thine eyes. For all my fa- 
ther s houfe were but dead men before 
‘‘ my lord the king: yet didlt thou fer 
“ tliy fervant among them that did eat at 
‘‘ thine own table: what right therefore 
“ have 1 to cry any more unto the king 
David could not polfibly atone for his 
ralhncfs, but by reftoring to Mephibo- 
fheth his inheritance, and punifliing /,lba 
in an exemplary manner. But hear the 
fentence: “ And the king faid unto him, 
“ Why fiieakeft thou any more of thy 
“ matters? 1 have laid, Thou and Ziba 
divide the land {a)'* TI^c fame king, 
after pardoning Shimei for curfing him, 
and fwearing that he fhould not die j yet 
upon deathbed enjoined his fon Solomon 
to put Shimei to death: ‘‘ Now therefore 
“ hold him not guiltlefs; but his hoary 
“ head bring thou down to the grave with 
“ blood (/»)/’ I wiih not to be mifappre- 
hended, as intending to cenfure David in 
particular. If the belt king the Jews e- 
ver had, was lb miferably deficient in mo- 
rality, what muft be thought of the na- 

{(j) 2 S^mnd, xix, 74, (^) i Km^s, ii. 9. 
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tion in general ? When David was luric- 
ing to avoid the wrath of Saul, he became 
acquainted with Nabal, who had a great 
ftock of cattle. He difeharged his fol- 
“ lowers,” fays Jofephus (^), ‘‘ either for 
avarice, or hunger, or any pretext 
“ whatever, to touch a fingic hair of 
them; preaching ftill on the text of do- 
** ing juUicc to all men, in conformity to 
“ the will of God, who is not pleafed 
with any man that covets or lays vio- 
‘‘ lent hands on the goods of his ncigh- 
hour,” Our author proceeds to acquaint 
us, that N.tbal having refufed to fupply 
David with provifions, and having fent 
back tlie meflengers with a fcoffing an- 
iwer, David in rage made a vow, that he 
would dertroy Nabal with his houfe and 
family. Our author obferves, that Da- 
vid’s indignation againft Nabal, was not 
fo much for his ingratitude, as for the vi- 
rulence of an inlolent outrage againft one 
who had never injured him. And what 
was the outrage? It was, fays our au- 
thor, that Nabal enquiring who the (aid 
David was, and being told that he was 
pne of the fons of jefle, “ Yes, yes,” fays 
(a) Antiquities, book 6, 
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Nabal, “ your nin-away fervants look up- 
“ on thetnfclvcs to be brave fellows, I 
** warrant you.” Strange looftnefs of 
morals! I mean not David, who was in 
wrath, but Jofephus writing fedately in 
hi? clofet. He every where celebrates Da- 
vid for his juftice and piety, compofes for 
him the very warm exhortation mention- 
ed above: and yet thinks him not guilty 
of any wrong, in vowing to break every 
mlc of juftice and humanity, upon fo 
flight a provocation as a fcoffing expref- 
fion, fuch as no man of temper will re- 
gard. 

European nations, who originally were 
fierce and fanguinary like the Greeks and 
Jews, had the fame cloudy and uncorredl 
notions of right and wrong. It is fcarce 
neceftary to give inftances, the low ftate 
of nmrality during the dark ages of Chri- 
ftianity being known to all. In the time 
of Louis XI. of France, promifes and en- 
gagements were utterly difregarded, till 
tt-.cy were fandlifled by a folemn oath: 
T' r were fiich oaths long regarded ; they 
lolt their force, and were not relied on 
more than fimple promiln. All faith a- 
mong men teemed to be at an end. Even 

thofc 
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tliofe who appeared the mod icrupuioos 
about ciiaradier^ were however ready to 
grafp at any fubterfugc to excufe their 
breach of engagenvent. And it is a dill 
clearer proof of lelf-deceit, that liich fub- 
terfuges were frequently prepared before- 
hand, in order to furnilh an excufe. it was 
a common pradlice fome ages ago, to make 
private proteftations, which were thought 
fufficient to relieve men in confcicnce from 
being bound by a folemn treaty. The 
Scotch nation, as an ally of France, being 
comprehended in a treaty of peace be- 
tween the French King and Edward I of 
England, the latter ratified publicly the 
treaty, after having fecretly protefted be- 
fore notaries againft the article that com- 
prehended Scotland. Charles, afterward 
Emperor of Germany, during his minori- 
ty, gave authority to declare publicly his 
accelhon to a treaty of peace, between his 
grandfather Maximilian and the King of 
France: but at the lame time protefted 
privately, before a notary and witneiFes, 
“ That, notwithflanding his public ac- 
ceflion to the faid treaty, it was not his 
** iiUentioii to be bound by every article 
of it; and particularly, diat the claufe 

referving 
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** referving to the King of France the 
fovereignty of certain territories in the 
“ Netherlands, fhould not be binding ” Is 
it poflible Charles could be fo blind as not 
to fee, that fuch a proteftation, if fulBcicnt 
to relieve from an engagement, muft dc- 
ftroy all faith among men ? Francis I. of 
France, while pri loner in Spain, engaged 
Henry VIII. of England in a treaty a- 
gainft the Emperor, fubmitting to very 
hard terras in order to gain Henry’s 
friendlhip. The King^s minifters proreft- 
ed privately againft* fome of the articles; 
and the proteft was recorded in the fccret 
regifter of the parliament of Paris, to ferve 
as an excufe in proper time, for breaking 
the treaty. At the marriage of Mary 
Qiteen of Scotland to the Dauphin of 
France, the King of France ratified every 
article infilled on by the Scotch parlia- 
ment, for preferving the independence of 
the nation, and for fecuring the fuccelTion 
of the crown to the lioufe of Hamilton ; 
confirming them by deeds in form and 
with the moft fblemn oaths. But Mary 
previoully had been perfuaded to fubferibe 
privately three deeds, in which, failing 
heirs of her body, fhc gifted the king- 
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dom of Scotland to the King of France j 
declaring all promifes to the contrary 
that had been extorted from her by her 
fubjeds, to be void. What better was 
this than what was pra^ifed by Robert 
King of France in the tenth century, 
to free his fubjedls from the guilt of per- 
jury ? They fwore upon a box of relics, 
out of which the relics had been pri- 
vately taken. Correa, a Portuguefe ge-* 
neral, made a treaty with the King of Pe- 
gu; and it was agreed, that each party 
Ihould fwcar to obferve the treaty, laying 
his hand upon the facred book of his reli- 
gion, Correa fwore upon a collection of 
fongs ; and thought that by that vile ftra- 
tagem he was free from his engagement. 
The inhabitants of Britain were fo loofc 
formerly, that a man was not reckoned 
fafe in his own boufe, without a maRifi 
to protect him from violence. Maltiffs 
were permitted even to thole who dwelt 
within the king^s forclts ; and to prevent 
danger to the deer, there was in England 
a court for lawing or expeditation of maf- 
tives, i. c. for cutting off the claws of 
their fore-feet to prevent them from run- 
ning. 
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ning (rt). The trial and condemnation of 
Charles I. in a pretended court of juftice, 
however audacious and unconflitutioiial, 
was an effort toward regularity and order. 
In the preceding age, the king would have 
been taken off by affailination or poifon. 
Every prince in Europe had an officer, 
whofe province it was to fecure his mailer 
againft poilbn. A lady was appointed to 
that office by Queen Elifabeth of England ; 
and the form was, to give to each of the 
fervants a mouthful to eat of the dilh he 
brought in. Poifon muft have been fre- 
quent in thofe days, to make fuch a regu- 
lation neceflary. To vouch lUll more clear- 
ly the low ebb of morality during that pe- 
riod, Icldom it happened that a man of 
figure (lied fuddenly, or of an unufual dif- 
cale, but poifon was fufpeded. Men con- 
feious of their own vitious dil'poficion, are 
prone to fufpccl others. The Dauphin, 
fon to Francis I. of France, a youth of 
about eighteen, having overheated himlelf 
at play, took a great draught of iced wa- 
ter, and died of a pleurify in five days. 
The death was fudden, but none is more 

{4} Caru dc Fcrcfta, cap. C. 

V0i4.IV. X natural. 
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Natural. The fufpicion however of poifon 
was univerial ; and Montecuciili,' who at- 
tcnfled the young prince, w.is formally 
condemned to death for it, and executed ; 
for no better reafon, than that he had at 
all times ready accefs to the prince. 

Confidering the low date of morality 
where dlffocial paflions bear rule, as in the 
fcencs now difplay’d, one would require 
a miracle to recover mankind out of fo 
miferable a date. But, as obferved a- 
bove (^i), Providence brings order out of 
confufion. The intolerable diftrefs of a 
ftate of things where a promile, or even an 
oath, is a rope of fand, and where all are 
fet againft all made people at lad fen- 
fible, that they mud either renounce fo- 
ciety altogether, or qualify thetnfelves for 
it by chocking their dillocial pilTions. 
Finding from experience, that the gratifi- 
cation of fociil adeOiions exceeds greatly 
that of cruelty and revenge; men endea- 
voured to acquire a habit of felf-com- 
mand, and of reftraining iheir dormy 
palTions, The necelTity of fulfilling every 
moral duty was recognifed : men lidened 
to confcience, the voice of God in their 

(0 Hobbes. 

hearts: 


(j) Book 2. Hcetcb i. 
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hearts : aod the moral ferife was cordially 
fubmitted to, as the ultimate judge in all 
matters ot right and wrong, halutary 
laws ami Heady government contributed 
to pertetl that glorious revolution: pri- 
vate conviclioa alone would not have been 
elledual, not at lead in many ages. 

I'rom that revolution ts deiived what is 
termed ibe law of nations, meaning certain 
regulations dictated by the moral Icnfe in 
its maturity. The laws ot our nature re- 
fine gr idually as our nature refines. I roin 
the putting an enemy to death in cold 
blood, improved nature is averfe, tho’ 
fuch pradice was common while barbarity 
prevailed. It is licid infamous to u(c poi- 
Ihued weapons, tlio’ the moral (‘enfe made 
little oppohuon while rancour and revenge 
were ruling pallions. Avcrlioa to llnin- 
gers is taugat to vary its object, from 
individuals, to the nation that is our ene- 
my ; I bear enmity againfl France ; but 
difbkc not any one i rencliman, being con- 
feious that it is the duty of lubjeds to 
ferve tiicir king and country in diftri- 
buting jullice, we make no diftindion be- 
tween 


In one of our Ul*conccrce<i defeents upon Fonce 
X 2 durinj^ 
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tween natives and foreigners : if any par- 
tiality be indulged, it is in favour of the 
hclplcfs Granger. 

But cruelty is not the only antagonift 
to morality. There is another, lefs vio- 
lent indeed, but more cunning and un- 
dermining; and that is the hoarding* ap- 
petite. Before money was introduced, 
that appetite was extremely faint : in the 
firft (lage of civil fociety, men are fatif^ 
fied with plain neceffaries ; and having 
thele in plenty, they think not of pro- 
viding againil want. But money is a 
fpecics of proj)crty, fo univerfal in opera- 
tion, and io permanent in value, as to 
roufe the appetite for hoarding : love of 
money excites induftry ; and the many 
beautiful productions of indullry, magni- 
ficent houfes, fplendid gardens, rich gar- 
ments, inflame the appetite to an extreme. 
The people of Whidah, in Guinea, arc 
much addicted to piUering. Bozman was 
told by the king, “ That his lubjeCls were 


iluring the late w.ir, fignal humanity appeared, ia 
forbearing to burn a manufatfloi y of fails and r(»p€S, 
belonging to the King ; becaul'e it would have de- 
Aroy’d an adjuitfmg building of the fame kind be* 
ioDging to a private maoufai^turcr. 


ft 


not 
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“ not like thofe of Ardrah, who on the 
“ flighteft umbrage will poilon an Euro- 
“ pean. This, fays he, you have no rea- 
fon to apprehend here : but take care 
“ of your goods ; for .fo expert are my 
“ people at thieving, that they will fteal 
“ from you while you are looking on.” 
In the thirteenth century, fo obfeured was 
the moral fenfe by rapacity and avarice, 
that robbery on the highway, and the 
coining falle money, w'ere in Germany 
held to be privileges of great lords. Ci- 
cero fome where talks of banditti who in- 
fefled the roads near Rome, and made 
travelling extremely dangerous. In the 
days of Henry III. of England, the chro- 
nicle of Dunllable reports, that the coun- 
try was in great diforder by theft and 
robbery, that men were not fecure in their 
own houfes, and that whole villages were 
often plundered by bands of robbers, tho’ 
the kingdom was otherwdre at peace. 
Many of the King’s own houfehold were 
found to be robbers ; and cxcufcd them- 
felves, that having received no wages from 
the King, they were obliged to rob for 
fubfiftence. That perjury was common in 
the city of London, cfpccially among j ury- 
men, 
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meDi makes a preamble in more than one 
ftatute of Henry VII. In the Dance of 
Deaths tranflated from the French in the 
(aid king’s reign with additions adapted 
to Engldh manners^ a juryman is intro-' 
duced, who, influenced by bribes, had 
frequently given a falfe verdid. And the 
IherifF was often fufpccled as acceflliry to 
the crime, by returning for jurymen per- 
fons of a b ui character. ( arew, in his 
account of Cornwall, fays, that it was an 
ordinary article in an attorney’s bill, to 
cli irge pro amicitia vicccomitis Ferjury 
in jurors of the city of London is greatly 
complained of Stow informs us, that, 
in the year 1468, many jurors of that 
city were punilhed; and papers fix^ d on 
their heads declaring their offence of being 
corrupted by the parties to the I'uit. He 
complains of that corruption as flagrant 
in the reign of Klifabeth, when he wrote 
his account of London. Fuller, in his 
Englilh Worthies, mentions it as a pro- 
verbial faying, “ That London juries hang 
“ half, and (avc half’' Grafton, in his 
Chronicle, mentions, that the chancellor 
of the Biihop of London being indicled 

• “ For the ^icodHup of the iberiff.’* 


for 
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for murder, the Biftiop wrote a letter to 
Cardinal WoHey, begging his interpofi- 
lion for having the profecution ftopt, “ bc- 
“ caulc London juries were fo corrupted, 
“ that tlrcy would find Abel guilty of the 
“ murder of Cain." Mr Hume, in the 
firrt volume of his hillory of England 
(page 417. edition 1762.) cites many in- 
ilances from Madox ot bribes given for 
perverting juftice. In that period, the 
morals of the low people were in other 
particulars equally loole. We learn from 
Strype’s annals (<i), that in the county of 
Somerfet .done, forty perfons were execu- 
ted in one year for robbery, theft, and o- 
ther felonies, thirty-five burnt in the hand, 
thirty-feven whipped, one hundred and 
eighty-three diltharged tho’ moll wicked 
and delperate perfons ; and yet that the 
fifth part of the felonies committed in that 
county were not brought to trial, eitlier 
from cunning in the felons, indolence in the 
raagilfrate, or foolitli lenity in tlic people ; 
that otlier counties were in no better con- 
dition, and many in a worfe; and that 
commonly there were three or four hun- 
dred able-bodied vagabonds in every 

(.) VoJ. 

county, 
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county, who lived by theft and rapine. 
Harrifon computes, that in the reign of 
Henry Vlll. feventy-two thoufand thieves 
and rogues were hanged ; and that in E- 
lifabeth’s time there were only hanged 
yearly between three and four hundred for 
theft and robbery. At prefent, there arc 
not forty hanged in a year for thefe 
crimes. The fame author reports, that in 
the reign of Mifiibeth, there were com- 
puted to be in I'.ngland ten thoufand gyp- 
fies. In the year i6oi, complaints were 
made in parliament, of the rapine of the 
jultices of peace ; and a member faid, that 
this inagiilrate was an animal, who, for 
half a dozen of chickens, would difpenfe 
with a dozen of penal flatutcs. The low 
people in England arc greatly improved in 
their morals fince the days of Elifabeth. 
Laying afide London, there are few places 
in the world where the common j>eoplc 
are more orderly and honeft. But we 
mutl not conclude, that England has 
gained much in point of morality. It has 
lull more by the luxury and loofe manners 
of its nobles, than it has gained by good 
difeipline among their inferiors. The un- 
difciplined manners of our forefathers in 

Scotland, 
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Scotland, made a law neceCTary, that who>» 
ever intermeddled irregularly with the 
goods of a deceafed perfon, Ihould be fub- 
jeded to pay all his debts, however ex- 
tenfiye. A due fubmiflion to legal autho- 
rity, has in effed abrogated that feverc 
law j and it is now fcarce ever heard of. 

To control the hoarding-appetite, which 
when inflamed is the banc of civil fociety, 
the God of nature has provided two effi- 
cacious principles; the moral fenfc, and 
thelenfeof property. The hoarding- ap- 
petite, it is true, is more and more infla- 
med by beautiful produdions in the pro- 
grefs of art ; but, on the other hand, the 
fenfes mentioned, arrived at maturity, 
have a commanding influence over the ac- 
tions of men ; and, when chcrilhed in a 
good government, arc a fufficient counter- 
balance to the hoarding-appetite. The 
ancient Egyptians enjoy’d for ages the 
bleffiugs of good government ; and moral 
principles were among them carried to a 
greater degree of refinement than at pre- 
Icnt even in our courts of equity. It was 
made the duty of every one, to fuccour 
thofc who were unjuftly attacked : even 
paflengers were not exempted. A regula- 
Yol. IV. y tion 
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tion among them, that a man could not 
be imprifoned for debt, was well fuited to 
the tenor of their laws and manners : it 
could not have taken place but among an 
honeft and indurtrious people. In old 
Rome, tlm’ remarkable for temperance 
and auHerity of manners, a debtor could 
be imprifoned, and even fold as a flave, 
for payment of the debt ; but the Patri- 
cians were die creditors, and the poor 
Plebeians were held in woful lUhjedion 

The 

• A bankrupt in England who pays three fourths 
of Ins debt, and obtains a certificate of his good be- 
haviour, is difi barged of all the debts contraOed 
by him bef re his bankruptcy. Such regulation 
was not unfuiiablc to the moderation and 

frill', ilify ot the puiod when it was made. But hi- 
xurv and external (liow, have now become our ru* 
Jins: p ilTinns ; and to fupplv our extravagance, mo- 
ney mull be procured at any rate. Trade in paiti- 
cui n- has digemiaicd into a fpccics of gaming*, mca 
Venturing their all, in hopes of a lucky hit to ele- 
vate fi'cm above their ncighb uirs And did they 
only venture tluir own, the cafe would not be de- 
plorable : they venture all ih^y can procure upon 
credit \ and by that means, reduce to beggary many 
an innocent family : with ref^Kcl to thcmfcives, 
lhe\ know the wr.rif, which U to be clear’d from 
their drbts b^ a certificate. The morals of our peo- 
ple are indeed at fo low an ebb, as to require the 

moft 
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The moderation of the inhabitants of 
Hamburgh, and their public fpirit kept 
in vigour by a free government, prcferve 
morality among them entire from taint or 

moft fcvcrc laws againft bankruptcy. When a man 
borrows a fum, it is implied in the covenant, that 
all his cft'ciJls prefent and future fliall lie open to the 
creditor j for which reafon, it is contradictory to 
jufticc, that the creditor Ihould be forc’d to dilchargc 
the debt without obtaining complete payment. M.u\y 
debtors, it is true, dderve favour; but it ought to 
be left to the humanity of creditors, and not be 
forc’d from them by law. A debtor, at tht I iinc 
time, may be (afely left to the humanity of his cre- 
ditors: for if he have conducted his affairs with 
ftriCt integrity and with any degree of prudence, 
there will fcarcc be found one man fo hard hearted, 
as to ftand out againit the laudable and benevolent 
intentions of his fcllow-crcditors. Nay, if he have 
any regard to character, he dare not ftand out : he 
would be held as a monftcr, and be abhorred by 
all the world. To leave a bankrupt thus to the 
mercy of his creditors, would produce the moft 
faluiary cffcas. It would excite men to be ffriCfly 
juft in their dealings, and put an end to gaming, fo 
deftruaWe to credit ; becaufc mifhehaviqur in any 
of thefe particulars would fet the whole creditor* 
againft their debtor, and leave him no hope of fa- 
vour. In the late bankrupt-ftaiute for Scotland, 
accordingly, the claufe contcining thcceriificatc was 
wifely left out. as unfuitable to the depraved man- 
ners of the prefent lime. 

Y a 


corruption. 
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corruption. I give an illuftrious inftancc. 
Inftead of a tax upon trade or riches, every 
merchant puts privately into the public 
cheft, what he thinks ought to be his c )n- 
tribution: the total fum feldoin fulls ihort 
of expeclationj and among that numerous 
body of men, not one is fufpe<5\cd of con- 
tributing left than his proportion. But 
luxury has not yet got footing in that 
city. A climate not kindly and a foil not 
fertile, enured the Swift to temperance 
and to virtue. Patriotifin continues their 
ruling pa/Iion: they are fond of ferving 
their country ; and are honell and faith- 
ful to each other: a law-fuit among them 
is a wonder; and a door is ieldom fliut 
unleft to keep out cold. 

The hurtful effedls of the hoarding-ap- 
petite upon individuals, make no figure 
compared with what it has upon the pu- 
blic, in every ftate enriched by conquefl 
or by commerce; which I have had more 
than one opportunity to mention. Over- 
flowing riches unequally diftributed, mul- 
tiply artificial wants beyond all bounds : 
they eradicate patriotifin : they fofier lu- 
xury, fenfuality, and felfiflineft, which 
arc commonly gratified at the expence 

even 
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even of juftiCe artd hoftoiif. The Athe- 
nians were early corrupted by opulence; 
to winch every thing was tnade fubfer- 
vient. “ U is an oracle/’ fays the chorus 
in tt)e Agamemnon of Efchylus, ** that is 
not purchafed with money." During 
the infancy of a n.itioFi, vice prevails froitt 
imhccilliry in the mor il Icnl/: in the de- 
cline of a nation, it prevail fioin the cor- 
ruption of affluence. 

In a fmall flate, there is commonly 
much virtue at home, and much violence 
abroad. The Romans w'ctc to their neigh- 
bours more baneful than famine or pefti- 
lence; but tlieir parriotifln produced great 
integrity at home. An oath, when given 
to fortify an engagement with a fellow- 
citizen, was more facred at Rome than in 
any 6ther part of the world {a), Tht cen- 
forian office cannot fucceed but among a 
virtuous people; becaufe its rewards and 
punifhments have no influence but upon 
ihofe who are affiamed of vicc^ As foon 

as 


(a) L’Efprit dcs foil. liv. 8. ch. ij. 

• Iti the fifteenth century, the French clergy 
from the putpic cenfored pabHc craftfiftlons, e- 
ven the conduft of their king, as our Br iillh dergy 

did 
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as Afiatic opulence and luxury prevailed 
in Rome, felfiftinefs, fcnfuality, and ava- 
rice, formed the chara(Jler of the Romans ; 
and the cenlbrian power was at an end. 
Such relaxation of morals enfiied, as to 
make a law neceffary, prolubiting the cu- 
(lody of an infant to be given to the heir, 
for fear of murder. And fjr the fame 
reafon, it was held unlawful to make a 
covenant dc her cd a ate viventis, Thefe re- 
gulations prove the Romans to have been 
grofsly corrupt. Our law is different in 
both articles ; becaufc it entertains not the 
fame bad opinion of the people whom 
it governs Domitlus Enobarbus and 
Appius Pulcher were confuls of Rome in 

ilid in the days of Charles 1. and II. They alTumcd 
ihc privilege of a Roman cenfor ; but they were not 
men of fuch authority to Jo any good in a cor- 
rupted nation. 

• In the beginning of the prefent century, aitof* 
neys and agents were io little rely'd on for hi)pcrty 
and iutegiuy, as to be diUpialiticd by the couit ot fcf- 
fion from being faOors on the cRaics of b.inktiipis. 
(A£I of ftderuni 23d November 1710). At pidcnt, 
the failors chofen arc comntonly of ih it proteffion, 
writers or agents *, and it appears from experience, 
that they make the beft fadors. Such improvement 
io morals io To ihort a time, has not many parallels. 

the 
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the 699th year; and Memmius and Cal- 
vinus were candidates for fucceeding them 
in that office, it was agreed among thefc 
four worthy gentlemen, that they ffiould 
mutually alTiil each other. The confuls 
engaged to promote the eledlion of Mem- 
mius and Calvinus: and they, on the o- 
ther hand, fublcribcd a bond, obliging 
themfelves, under a penalty of about 
L. 3000 Sterling, to procure three augurs, 
who Ihould atteft, that they were preient 
in the comitia when a law pafled invert- 
ing the confuls with military command in 
their provinces ; and alfo obliging them- 
felves to produce three perfons of confular 
riink, to depof'e, that they were in the 
number of thofc who figned a decree, 
conferring on the confuls the ufual pro- 
confular appointments. And yet the law 
made in the comitia, and the decree in 
the lenate, were pure fidions. Infamous 
as this tranfadion was, Memmius, to an- 
i'wer fome political purpofe, was not alha- 
med to divulge it to the fenate. This fame 
Memmius, liowever, continued to be Ci- 
cero's correfpondent, and his profeffed 
friend Proh tempora ! proh mores ! But 
the paffion for power and riches was at 

that 
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th^t time preralent ; and the principles of 
piorality were very little regarded. 

It cannot be diflembled, that felfifh- 
pefs, fcnCuality, and avarice, mud in Eng- 
land be the fruits of great opulence, as in 
every other country; and that morality 
cannot maintain its authority againll fuch 
undermining antagonids. Cudomlioufe- 
oaths have become fb familiar among us, 
as to be fwallowed without a wry face; 
and is it certain, that bribery and perjury 
in eletding parliament- members, are not 
approaching to the fame cotil date? In 
the infancy of morality, a promife makes 
but a flight imiircflion : to give it force, 
it is commonly accompanied with many 
ceremonies (u); and in treaties between 
fovereign^, even thefe ceremonies are not 
relied on without a fblemn oith. When 
nu'rality arrives at maturity, the oath is 
thoxight uimecelVafy ; and at prefeat, mo- 
rality is fo much on the decline, that a 
lokmu oath is no more relied on, than a 
limplc promile was originally. Laws have 
been made to prevent fuch immorality, 
but in vain: becaufe none but p.triots 
have an intered to ibpport them; and 


(«) See Hiilorical Law Wafts, waO I. 

when 
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■when patriotifm is banifhed by corruption, 
there is no remaining fpring in govern- 
ment to make them effcdlual. The llitutcs 
made againll gaming, and againft bribery 
and corruption in cledions, have no au- 
thority over a degenerate people. Nothing 
is ftudied, but how to evade the pciiakics; 
and fupiiofing ilatutes to be made with- 
out end for preventing known cvafKm!^, 
new evafions will fpring up in their (lead. 
The mifery is, that fuch laws, it* they 
prove abortive, arc never innocent with 
regard to conlequcnces ; for nothing is 
more fubverfivc of morality as well as of 
patriotifm, than a habit of difregarding 
the laws of our country 

But 

* Lying and perjury arc not in every cafe equally 
criminal ; at Icaft arc not commonly reckoned To. 
Lying or perjury, in order to injure a man, is held 
highly criminal ; and the greater the hurt, the 
greater the crime. To relieve from punifhn)cnr, 
few boggle at a lie or at perjury ; finccriiy is not c- 
ven expelled j ahd hence the practice of torture. 
Many men arc not fcrupulous about oaths, when 
they have no view but to obtain jufticc to ihcm- 
feives : the Jacobites, that they might not be depri* 
ved of their privileges as Uriiiih lubjcCls, made no 
great difficulty to fwallow oaths to the prefent go- 
vernment, tho’ in them it was perjury. It is dan- 

VcL. IV. 7/ gcrous 
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But pride fometimcs happily interpofes 
to ftem the tide ot corruption. The poor 
are not alhamed to take a bribe from the 
rich ; nor weak dates from thofe that are 
powerful, difguifed only under the name 
of fuhjlly or pcnfion. Both Fram e and 
Kngland have been in the pradicc of fe- 
curing the alliance of neighbouring princes 
bypciifions; and it is natural in the mi~ 
niders of a penfioncd prince, to receive a 
gratification for keeping iheir mader to 
his engagemen:. Kngland never was at 
any lime io inferior to France, as to fuder 
her king openly to accept a pcnfion from 
the French king, whatever private tranf- 
acdions might be between the kings them- 
Iclves. But the miniders of England 

j;crous io wiiluiraw the fmallcft peg in the moral e- 
ilitjec; tor the whole will totter and tumble. Men 
ereep on to vice by degrees. Perjury in order to fup- 
port .1 friend, has become cuftom.iry of late years j 
wunefi I’iLtitious tiualiHcatioiiN in the cleOors of par- 
liament men, which arc nude effectual by perjury: 
yet Inch is the degeneracy of the prcfcni times, that 
no man is the worlc thought of upon that account. 
We murt not tlaitcr ourfcUcs that the poifon will 
It . tell no farther ; .1 man wlu) lx^igglc> not at perjuiy 
to itrve a friend, will in lime bteomc fuch an adept, 
as to commit periury in Older 10 ruin a friend when 
he b:cui;u . an cu<:;ny. 


thought 
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thought it no dlfparagement, to receive 
pcnfions from France. F.very mlnliler of 
Edward IV. of England received a pcnlioa 
from Louis XI.; and they made no difli- 
culty of granting a receipt for the linn. 
The old Earl of Warwick, fays Commines, 
was the only exception : he took the mo- 
ney, but refufed a receipt. Cardin.il 
Wolfey had a penfion both from the h.m- 
peror and from the King of France: and 
his mafter Henry was vain to find his mi- 
nifter fo much regarded by tlic firll powers 
in Europe. During the reigns of CJharIcs 11. 
and of his brotiicr fames, F'ngland made 
fo defpicable a figure, that the minillcrs 
accepted pcnfions from Louis XIV. A 
king deficient in virtue, is never well fer- 
vcd. King Charles, molt difgraccfully, 
accepted a penfion fro:n France : wli.u: 
fcruplc could his minillcrs have? Britain, 
governed by a king eminently virtr.ons 
and patriotic, makes at prelcnt (o great a 
figure, that even the low^efl minillcr would 
difdain a penfion from any foreign prince. 
Men formerly were fo blind, as not to fee 
that a penfion creates a bias in a minillcr, 
againfl his maftcr and his country. At 
prefent, men clearly fee, that a foreign 
/ 2 penfion 
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penfion to a minifter is no better than a 
bribe; and it would be held fo by all the 
world. 

In a nation enriched by conqueft or 
commerce, where felfifli pallions always 
prevail, it is difficult to (lem the tide of 
iinmorality : the decline of virtue may be 
retarded by wholefoine regulations ; but 
no regulations will ever reflore it to its 
meridian vigour. Marcus Aurelius, hm- 
peror of Uoine, caufed liitucs to be made 
of all the biavc men who figured in the 
Germanic war. It has long been a prac- 
tice in Clhina, to honour perfons eminent 
for virtue, by feailing them annually at 
the Kmperor’s expcnce. A late Emperor 
made an imf^rovement : lie ordered re- 
ports to be feat iiim annually, of men and 
women who when ali\e had been remark- 
al)Ic tor {Hiblic fpirit or private viruic, in 
order that monuments might be ereeded 
to their memory. The following report 
is one of many that vvere lent to the Em- 
peror. “ Acconiing to the order of your 
“ Majcdy, for creeling monuments to the 
“ honour of women, w’ho have been ce- 
lebrated for continence, foi filid piety, 
‘‘ or tor purity of manners, the viceroy 

‘‘ of 
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^ of Canton reports, that in the town of 
Sinhoei, a beautiful young woman, 
“ named Leang, lacrlficed her life to five 
her chaftity. In the firtecnth year of 
our Emperor Canghi, ihc was dragg'd 
“ by pirates into their (hip ; and ha- 
“ ving no otiicr way to cfcape tlieir 
“ brutal lull, (he threw herlclf hcad- 
** long into the lea. Being of opinion, 
that to prefer honour before life is 
“ an example worthy of imitation, wc 
purpole, according to your Maj( lly's 
order, to eredl a triiimp'.al arch for 
“ that young woman, and to engrave 
her (lory upon a large (lone, that it 
‘‘ may be prelervcd in perpetual remem- 
“ bra nee.** At the foot of the report is 
written, The Emperor approves. Pity it is, 
tliac (uch regulations ihould ever prove a- 
bortive, for their purpole is excellent. 
But tliey would need angels to carry them 
on. Every deviation from a jiilMcIcclion 
enervates them; and frquent deviations 
render them a fubjedl of ridicule. But 
how are deviations to be prevented, when 
men arc the judges ? Thole who diltri- 
buie the rewards have friends or flatter- 
ers ; and thole of greater merit will be 
neglecled. Like the cenforian power in 

Horae, 
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Rome, fuch regulations, after many a- 
bufcs, will fink into contempt. 

Two errors, which infefled morality In 
dark times, have occafioned much inju- 
ftice ; and I am not certain, that they are 
yet entirely eradicated. The firfl: is an o- 
pinion, That an adlion derives its quality 
of right and wrong from the event, with- 
out regard to intention. The other is, 
That the end juflifies the means ; or, in 
other words, I'hat means otherwife un- 
lawful, may be lawfully employ’d to bring 
about a good end. With an account of 
thefe two errors, I fhall clofc the prefent 
hiftorical Iketch. 

That intention is the circumftance which 
qualifies an a^ion and its author, to be 
criminal or innocent, is made evident in 
the lirfl part of the ['rcfbnt (ketch ; and is 
now admitted to be i'o by every moral 
WTiter. But rude and barbarous nations 
feldom carry their thoughts beyond what 
falls under their external fenfes : they con- 
clude an aeflion to be right that happens 
to do good, and an acbon to be wrong 
that happens to do harm ; without ever 
thinking of motives, of Will, of inten- 
tion, or of any circumftance that is not 

obvious 
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obvious to eye-fight. From many pafla- 
ges in the Old Tellament it appears, that 
the external ad only, with its conlequen- 
ces, was regarded. Ifaac, imitating his 
father Abraham, made his wife Rebecca 
pafs for his fifter. Abimelech, King of 
the IMiilitlincs, having difeovered the lin- 
pollure, laid to Ifaac, “ What is this thou 
“ hall done unto us One of the people 
might lightly have lien with thy wife, 
“ and thou Ihouldli have brought gnilti- 
nels upon us (j).’’ Jonathan was con- 
demned to die for tranl^p'elling a prohi- 
bition he had never heard of (b.) A fin 
of ignorance, i. r. an aclion done witliout 
ill intention, required a lacrilicc of expia- 
tion (r). Saul, defeated by tlie Piulillines, 
fell on his own fword : the wound not be- 
ing mortal, he prevailed on a young A- 
malekiie, to pull out the Iword, and to 
dilpatch him with it, jolephus [d) lays, 
that David ordered the criminal to be de- 
livered up to jultice as a regicide. 

The Greeks aj^pear to have wavered 
greatly about intention, foinetimes hold- 
ing it elTential to a crime, and Ibmetimes 

{a) Gcncfis, chap. 26. (q 1 S.imucI, xiv. 44. 

(f) Leviticus, chap. 4. (tf) Btwjfc 3. of Anti,|uiifc',. 

dilfegarding 
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difregarding it as a circumftance of no 
moment. Of thefe contradidlory opinions, 
we have pregnant evidence in the two 
tragedies of Oedipus; the firft taking it 
for granted, that a crime confifts entirely 
in the external ad and its conlequences ; 
the other holding intention to be indif- 
peiifable. Oedipus had killed his father 
Laius, and married his mother Jocafta ; 
but without any criminal intention, being 
ignorant of his relation to them. And 
yet hiliory informs ns, that the gods pu- 
nched the Thebans with peiUlcnce, for 
fuffering a wretch fo grofsly criminal to 
live. Sophocles, author of both trage- 
dies, pnts the following words in the 
mouth of rircfias the prophet. 

Know then, 

Th.u Oedipus, in (liamcful bonds united, 

Wiih Okotc he loves, unconfeious of his guilt, 

Is yei moll guilty. 


And that dodrine is efpoufed by Ariftotle 
in a later period ; who holding Oedipus 
to have been deeply criminal, tho’ with- 
out intention, is of opinion, that a more 
proper luhjed for tragedy never was 
brought upon the ftage. Nay as a philo- 

fopher 
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fopher he tilks currently of any involun- 
tary crime. Orertes, in Euripides, ac- 
knowledges himfelf to be guilty in killing 
his mother ; yet airerts with the lame 
breath, that his crime was inevitable, a 
neccllary crime, a crime commanded by 
religion. 

In Oedipus Colonciis, the other tragedy 
mentioned, a very different opinion is 
maintained. A defence is mule for that 
unlucky man, agreeable to found moral 
principles; that, having had no bad in- 
tention, he was entirely innocent ; and 
that his misfortunes ought to be alcribcd 
to the vvratli of the gods. 


Thou who upbraid’d me thu'? for all my woes, 
Murdor and meed, which a^amd my will 
I h id fijmmitted ; fo it pleas’d the gods, 

Odended at my race for former t nines. 

But 1 am guililcT^: can’ll thou nunc a fault 
Dclcrving this ^ For, trll me, was it mine. 

When to my father, l^hahus did dccl.uc, 

That he (iiuuid one day pcrilh by the hand 
Of his own child \ was Oedijms to blame. 

Who had no being then ? If, born at length 
To wi’cichedncls, he met his die unknown, 

And llcw him ; that involuntary deed 
Can’d thou condemn ? And for my fatal manlagc, 
Dod thou not biulh to name it ? was not ihc 
Thy fidcr, die who bore me, ignorani 
VoL. IV. A a 
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And guilileft wooiao I a&enratdi my wife. 

And mother to my children I What (he did, flic 
did unknowing. 

But, not for that, nor for mj murder’d lather^ 
Have I defend’d thy bitter taunts : for, tcH me, 
Thy life attaekM, would^l thou have (laid to aCk 
Th* affaflin, if he were thy father ? No ( 

SclMovc would urge thee to revenge the infalt* 
Thus was I drove to ill by th’ angry gods j 
This, (hould my father’s foul reviiit earth# 

Himfcif would own, and pity Oedipus. 

Again, In the fourth ad, the following 
prayer is put up for Oedipus by the cho- 
rus. 


f ' O grant, 

That not opprefs’d by tori’iing pain, 

Bcnc.\ih the (Irokc of death he linger long *, 

But i'witt, with eafy (Icps, dcfccod to Styx’s dreaf 
abode f 

For he hath led a life of toil and pain i 
May the juft gods repay his undeferved woe< 

The audience was the fame in !>oth plays. 
Did they think Oedipus to be guilty in 
the one play, and innocent in the other J 
If they did not, how could both plays be 
rclilhed ? if they did, they muft have been 
grofsly ftupid. 

The ftatues of a Roman Emperor were 
held fo facred, that to treat them with any 

contempt 
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contempt was high treafort. This ridicu- 
lous opinion was carried fo far out of 
Common fenfe, that a man was held guil- 
ty of high treafon, if a (lone thrown by 
him happened accidentally to touch one 
of thefe (latues. And the laW continued 
in force till abrogated by a refeript of Se- 
verus Antoninus {a). 

In England, (o little was intention re- 
garded, that cafiia! homicide, and even 
homicide in felf-dcfence, were capit.illy 
punilhed. It requires ftrong evidence to 
irouch fo abfurd a law ; and I have the 
flronged, viz. the 52* f enry 111, cap. 
26. converting the capit«il puniflimenc in- 
to a forfeiture of moveables. The fame 
abfurdity continued much longer to be 
law in Scotland. By ad 19. pari. 1649, 
renewed ad 22. pari. 1661, the capital 
puni(hment is converted to imprifonment, 
or a fine to the wife and children. In a 
period fo late as the Reftoration, flrangc 
blindnefs it was not to be fcnfiblc, that 
homicide in felf-dcfencc, being a lawful 
ad juftified by the ftrideft rules of mo- 
rality, fubjeds not a man to punifhment, 


{a) I. 5. ad leg. Jill. Majcd 
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more than the defending his property a- 
gainft a robber; and chat cafual homicide, 
meaning homicide committed innocently 
without ill intention, may fubjed him to 
reparation, but never to any punilhment, 
mild or fevere. 

The Jefuits in their dodrincs feem to 
reft on the external ad, difregarding in* 
tention. It is wnth them a matter of per- 
fed indifference, from what motive men 
obey the laws of God ; confequently that 
the iervice of thofc wtiO obey tro n l^ear of 
punilhmenr, is no lei’s acceptable to the 
Deity, than of thole who obey trom a 
principle of love. 

The other error mentioned above, is, 
That the end jullihes the means. In de- 
fence of that propofition, it is urged, that 
the charadcr of the means is derived 
from the end ; cliat every adion mull be 
right which contributes to a good end ; 
and that every adion mull be wrong 
whicli contributes to an ill end. Ac- 
cording to this rcaloning, it is right to 
ailajlmate a man who is a declared or 
concealed enemy to his country. It is 
right to rob a rich man in order to relieve 
a perfon iu want. What becomes then of 

property, 
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property, which by all is held inviolable ? 
It IS totally unhinged. The propolitioii 
then is unicnible as far as light can be 
dr.iwu from reafon. At the lame time, 
the tribunal of rcalbn may be jullly (le« 
clinccl in this cale. llealbn is the only 
touchftone of truth and fallchood : but the 
moral lenle is the only touchilone of right 
and wrung. And to maintain, that the 
qualities of right and wrong are dilcover- 
able by rcalbn, is no lels ahlurd than that 
truth and falfchcod aie dilcoverablc by the 
moral lenle. The moral lenle dibfates, 
that on no pretext whatever it is lawful to 
do an acl of injullicc, or any wrong (t^): 
and men, conlciuus that the moral lenfe 
governs in matters of right and wrong, 
Ibbmit implicitly to its diblates. Inllucn- 
ced hovvcTcr by the rcalimiiig mentioned, 
men, during the nonage of the moral fenlc, 
did wrong currently in order to bring a- 
bout a good end; witnefs jirctCMuled mi- 
racles and forged writings, urged wicliuiu 
referve by every left of (’.hrillians againlt 
their antagonills. And I am lorry to ol)- 
ferve, tliat the error is not entirely cradi- 

(j) See the firft part cf ih'”, Sketch, StfU at cn^l. 

cated . 
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eated: tnillionaries employed hi tonrert- 
iog infidels to the true faith, are little fcni- 
pulous about the means : they m‘4ke n6 
difficulty to feign prodigies in order to 
convert thofe who are not moved by argu- 
ment. Such pious frauds tend to fap the 
very foundations of morality. 
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Principles and Frogrefs of Theology. 

A S no other fcience can vie with the- 
ology, cither in dignity or import-* 
ancc, it juftly claims to be a favourite ftu- 
dy with every pcrfon endued with true taftc 
and folid judgement. From the time that 
writing was invented, natural religion has 
employ’d pens without number; and yet 
in no language is there found a conncdlcd 
hiftory of it. The prefent work will only 
admit a flight fkctch: which I fhall glory 
in, however imperfcdl, if it excite any one 
of li!perior talents to undertake a complete 
hiftory. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 1. 

Exijlence of a Deity. 


'^Hat there exifl beings, one or many, 
powerful above the huinaii race, is a 
propofidoii uuiverfally admitted as true, in 
all ages, and among all nations. I boldly 
call it univerfal, notwithftandlng what is 
reported of feme grofh lavages ; for reports 
that contradict what is acknowledged to 
be general among men, recpiirc more able 
vouchers than a few illiterate voyagers. 
Among many lavage tribes, there are no 
wa)rds but lor objects of external fenfe: is 
it rurj)rirmg, that fuch people arc inca- 
pable to exprefs their religious perceptions, 
or any perception of internal laife ? and 
from tlieir filcnce can it be fairly prclu- 
med, that they have no fuch perception ' ? 

The 

♦ In the Impinge even of Peru, there is not a 
word r cxpixlling an abfti act idea, linh as nwr, 

rf}Jiir\uui\ f/'icc, cxi/lciiccy fulj!.ir,cey 7nittiry hJy, 

It is no lets defective in cxprcfling moral lutas, fuch 

:1s 
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The convidHon that men have of fuperior 
powersv in every country where there are 
words to express it, is lb well vouched, 
that in fair realbning it ought to be taken 
for granted among the lew tribes where 
language is deficient. Even the grolleft 
idolatry alTords evidence ot that convic- 
tion. No nation can be fo brutilh as to 
worfivip a fioclc or a ftone, merely as fuch : 
the vifible objed is always imagined to be 
connedted with lome invilible power ; and 
the worlhip paid to the former, is as re- 
prefenting the latter, or as in foine man- 
ner connedled with it. Every family a- 
mong the ancient Lithuanians, entertain- 
ed a real ferpent as a houlchold god j and 
the lame pradlicc is at pielent univerlal a- 
mong the negroes in the kingdom of Whi- 
dah : it is not the ferpent that is worlliip- 
ped, but lome deity imagined to rcfulc in 
it. The ancient Egyptians were not idiots, 
to pay divine honours to a bull or a cat, 

zs Sift tit i lihcrty. The Yaincoi, 

a (ribe on the rivci Oroonoko Jcliribcd by Coiida- 
mine, nfe rlic word f-octtarraroiiucuroac to exprtfr 
the number three, and have no word for a greater 
number. The BraGlian language is nearly as bar- 
ren. 

You IV. Bb 
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as fucji : the divine honours were paid to 
a deity, as refiding in thefc animals. The 
fun is to man a familiar object ; being fre- 
quently obfcured by clouds, and totally 
eclipled during night, a favagc naturally 
conceives it to be a great fire, fometimes 
flaming bright, fometimes obfcured, and 
fometimes extinguilhed. Whence then 
fun-worfliip, once univerfal among fa- 
vages ? Plainly from the fame caule : it 
is not properly the fun that is worlhippcd, 
but a deity who is fuppofcd to dwell in 
that luminary. . 

Taking it then for granted, that our 
convidion of fuperior powers has been 
long univerfal, the important quedion is, 
prom what caufc it proceeds. A convic- 
tion fo univerfal and fo permanent, can- 
not proceed from chance ; but mult have 
a cauie operating conftantly and invaria- 
bly ujK)a all men in all ages. Philofb- 
phers, who bciievc the world to be eternal 
and feU-exillent, and imagine it to be the 
only deity tho’ without intelligence,^ en- 
deavour to account for our convidion of 
ihperior powers, from the terror that 
thunder and other elementary convulfiqns 
raife in favages; and thence conclude that 

fuijh 
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fuch belief is no evidence of a deity. Thus 
Lucretius, 

Prxicrca, cui nod animus formidinc diviim 
Coiurahitur ? cui non conripunt membra pavorc, 
Fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus 
Conti cnnt» ct magnum pcrcurruuc murmura 
coelum * (a) ? 

And Petronius Arbiter, 

Primus in orbe decs fecit timer : ardua cc^lo 
Fulmina quum caderent difeunkque mcenia flam- 
miSt 

Atque »^us iiagrarct Athos f* 

It will readily be yielded to thefe gentle- 
men, that favages, grofsly ignorant of 
caul'cs and eifeds, are apt to lake fright 
at every unufual appearance, and to think 
that Ibme malignant being is the caufc, 

♦ What man can boafl that firm undaunted foul, 
That hears, unmov’d, when thunder ihakes the 
polci 

Nor (brinks with fear of ah oflended powV, 

When lightnings flafli, and florms and temptfta 
roar ? 

% 

t When dread contulfions rock’d the labVing earth, 
And livid clouds firft gave the thunder birth, 
lnfitn{Uvc fear within the human bread 
The iirfl ideas of a God imprefs'd* 

(-») Lib. j. 
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And if they mean only, that the firft per- 
cepcion of deity among favages is occa- 
fioned by fear, 1 heartily fublcribe to their 
opinion. But if they mean, that fuch 
perceptions proceed from fear Iblely, with- 
out having any other cauie, I with to be 
informed from what fourcc is derived the 
belief we have of benevolent deities. Fear 
cannot be the fource : and it will be leea 
anon, that tho’ malevolent deities were 
firll rccognifed among favages, yet that 
in the progrefs of fbciety, the exiden e of 
benevolent deities was univerfilly believed. 
The fact is certain ; and therefore tear is 
not the fble caufe of our believing the ex- 
iilcncc of fuperior beings. 

It is befidc to me evident, that the be- 
lief even of malevolent deities, once uni- 
verfal among all the tribes of men, cannot 
be accounted for from fear folely, 1 ob- 
ferve, firll, That there are many men, to 
whom an eclipfc, an earthquake, and e- 
ven thunder, are unknown : Egypt, in 
particular, tho* the country of fupcrfti- 
tion, is little or not at all acquainted with 
the two latter; and in Pern, tho’ its go- 
vernment was a theocracy, thunder is not 
known. Nor do fuch appearances ftrike 

terror 
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terror into every one who is acquainted 
■with them. The univcrlality of the be- 
lief, muft then have fome caulc more u- 
niverfal than fear. 1 obferve next, That 
if the belief were founded folcly on fear, 
it would die away gradually as men im- 
prove in the knowledge of caules and ef- 
fedfs ; inftrua a favage, that thunder, an 
cclipfe, an earthquake, proceed from na- 
tural caufcs, and are not threatenings of 
an incettied deity ; his fear of malevolent 
beings will vanilh; and with it his belief 
in them, if founded (blely on fear. Yet 
the dircdl contrary is true: in proportion 
as the human underllanding ripens, our 
convidlion of fuperior powers, or of a De- 
itv, turns more and more firm and autho- 
ritative ; which will be made evident in 
the chapter iinmediatelv following. 

Phiiofophers of more enlarge ! vii ws and 
of deeper penetration, may he inclined to 
think, that the operations of n.iture and 
the government of this world, whicl: loud- 
ly proclaim a Deity, may be (utficicnt to 
ac< mint for the univerfal belief of luperior 
powers. And to give <luc weight to the 
argument, I fliall relate a converfation be- 
tween a Greenlander and a Danilh mil- 

fionary, 
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fionary, mentioned by Crantz in his hi-* 
ftory.of Greenland. “ It is true,” fays 
the Greenlander, “ we were ignorant 
“ Heathens, and knew little of a God, 
“ till you came. But you muft not ima- 
“ gine, that no Greenlander thinks about 
“ thcfe things. A kajak (-/), with all its 
" tackle and implements, cannot exit! but 
“ by the labour of man; and one who 
“ does not underftand it, would fpoil it. 
“ But the mcanelil bird requires more Ikill 
“ than the beft kajak ; and no man can 
“ make a bird. There is ftill more (kill 
“ required to make a man : by whom 
“ then was he made ? He proceeded from 
“ his parents, and they from their parents. 
“ But Ibme muft have been the firft pa- 
“ rents : whence did they proceed ? Com- 
“ inon report lays, tliat they grew out of the 
“ earth ; if fo, why do not men ftill grow 
“ out of the eailh? And from whence 
“ came the earth itlelf, the fun, the moon, 
“ the liars? Certainly there muft be lome 
“ being who made all thele things, a be- 
“ ing more wife than the wilcft man.” 
The reafouing here from effeds to their 
caufes is ftated with great precilion ; and 


(ii) A Greenland boat. 
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queftion them about their worfhip be- 
^ fore they embraced Chriftianity. They 
** faid, that they had an idol hung upon 
a tree, before which they proitr.itcd 
** themfelves, railing their eyes to heaven, 
and howling with a loud voice. They 
** could not explain what they meant by 
“ howling ; but only, that every man 
“ howled in his own falhion. Being in- 
terrogated, Whether, in raifing their 
•* eves to heaven, they knew that a god is 
there, who fees all the adbons, and e- 
** ven the thoughts of men ; they aniWer- 
ed fimply. That heaven is too far above 
them to know whether a god be there 
or not; and that they had no care but 
to provide meat and drink. Another 
“ queftion being put, Whether they had 
‘‘ not more latisfacftion in worlhipping the 
‘‘ living God, than they formerly had in 
tl\e darknefs of idolatry; they anivver- 
“ cd, We fee no great difference, and wc 
“ do not break our heads about fuch mat- 
“ ters.” Judge how little capable fuch 
ignorant fav,»ge5 are, to reafon from effecls 
to their caufes, and to trace a Deity from 
the operations of nature. It may be added 
with great certainty, that could they be 

made 
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made in aof i»gm to conoeiTe foch rea- 
ibningf yet fo weak and obfcure would 
their convi<5ltoa bC| as to reit there with- 
out moving them to any fort of worihip ; 
which however among Avages goes hand 
in hand with the coovidion of ibperior 
powers. 

If fear be a caiifc altogether infufficient 
for our convidlion of a Deity, univerfal 
among all tribes; and if rcaloning from 
efFeds to their caufes can have no influx 
ence upon ignorant favages; what other 
caufc is there to be laid liold of ? One 
flill remains, and imagination cannot fi* 
gure another : to make this coavidion 
univerfd, the image of the Deity muft be 
(lamp’d upon the mind of every human 
being, the ignorant equally with the 
knowing : nothing lefs is fuiEcient. And 
the original perception we have of Deity, 
muft proceed from an internal fenfe, which 
may be termed the fenfe ef Deity, 

Included in the fenfe of Deity, is the 
duty we arc under to worfliip him. And 
to enforce that duty, the principle of de- 
votion is made a part of our nature. All 
men accordingly agree in worlhipping 
fuperior beings, however they may differ 

VoL.IV. C c in 
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in the mode of worfliip. And the univer- 
fality of (uch worfhip, proves devotion to 
be an innate principle^. 

The perception we have of being ac- 
countable agents, ariles from another 
br.aich of the fenfe of Deity. We expedl 
approbation from the Deity when we do 
rigut; and dread puriifhmcnt from him 
when guilty of any wrong; not except- 
ing the mod occult crimes, hid from every 
mortal eve. From what caufc can dread 
proceed in that cafe, but from coiividion 
of a fuperior being, avenger of wrongs ? 
The dread, when immoderate, diforders 
the mind, and makes evci y unufual mis- 
fortune pafs for a punilhment infli(5fe.d by 
an invilible hand. “ And they faid one 
to another. We are verily guilty con- 
cerning oiir brother, in that we faw 
“ the anguifli of his foul, when he be- 
fought us, and wc would not hear : 
therefore is this diftrefs come upon us. 
And Reuben anfwered them, faying. 
Spake I not unto you, faying, Do not, 

• See this principle beautifully explained and ib 
luftrated in a fermon upon t!\c love of God, by 
Dodaor Butler Bifhop of Durham, a writer of the 
fii{> rank.. 
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“ fin againfl the child ; and ye would not 
** hear? therefore behold alfo his blood 
“ is required {a)y Alphonfus King of 
Naples, was a cruel and tyrannical prince. 
He drove his people to defpair with op- 
prcfiive taxes, treachcroiilly airiflinated 
feveral of his barons, and loaded others 
with chains. During profperity, his con-* 
fciei^ce gave him little difquiet; but in 
adverfity, his crimes fi.ir’d him in the 
face, and made him believe that his dif- 
trefles proceeded from the hand of God, 
as a juft punifliment. He was terrified to 
diftraclion, when Charles VIII, of France 
approached with a numerous army : he 
deferted his kingdom ; and fled to hide 
hinifelf from the lace of God and of man. 

Hut admitting a (eule of Deity, is it e- 
vidcnce to us that a D' Ity actually cxifts ? 
It is complete evidence. So framed is 
man as to rely on the evidence of his 
fenles(i); which evidence he may rejc<fl 
in words; but he cannot rejedl in thought, 
wl'*atever bias he may have to fcepticifm. 
And experience confirms our belief ; for 

(.7) Gcntfis, xlii. 21.23. 

(^) See Eifays on Morality and Naltiral Religion, 
part fca. 3. 
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our fenfes, when in order, never deceive 
us. 

The foregoing fenfe of Deity is not the 
only evidence wc have of his cxiftcncc: 
there is additional evidence from other 
branches of our nature. Inherent in the 
nature of man are two paffions, devotion 
to an invifible Being, and dread of pu- 
nilTiment from him, when one is guilty 
of any crime. Thefc paffions would be 
idle and abfurd, were there no Deity to 
be worlhipped or to be dreaded, Man 
makes a capital figure; and is the mofl; 
perfcifl being that inhabits this earth : and 
yet were he endued with paffions or prin- 
ciples that have no end nor purpofe, he 
would be the mofi irregular and abfiird 
of all Beings. Thefe paffions both of 
them, dired us to a Deity, and afford us 
irrefiftiblc evidence of his exiflcncc. 

1‘hus our Maker has revealed himfelf to 
us, ill a way perfc<5lly analogous to our 
nature ; in the mind of every human 
creature, he has lighted up a lamp, which 
renders him vifiblc even to the weakeft 
light. Nor ought it to cfcape obfervation, 
that here, as in every other cafe, the con- 
dud of Providence to man, is uniform. It 

leaves 
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leaves him to be direfled by reafon, where 
liberty of choice is permitted ; but in 
matters of duty, he is provided with 
guides Icfs fallible than reaibn : in pep- 
forming his duty to man, he is guided by 
the moral (enfe; in performing his duty 
to God, he is guided by the fenfe of 
Deity, In theic mirrors, he perceives his 
duty intuitively. 

It is no flight fupport to this doflrine, 
that if there really be a Deity, it is highly 
prefuniablc, that he will reveal himfclf 
to man, fitted by nature to adore and 
worlhip him. To other animals, the 
knowledge of a Deity U of no import- 
ance ; to man, it is of high import- 
ance, Were we totally ignorant of a 
Deity, this world would appear to us a 
mere chaos: under tlie government of a 
wile and benevolent Deity, chance is ex- 
cluded ; and every event -ppears to be 
the rein It of cllabliflied laws; good men 
fubniit to whatever happens, without re- 
pining; knowing that every event is or- 
dered by divine Providence: they fub- 
mit with entire rcfign uion ; and fuch re- 
figiution is a fovereign balUm for every 
misfortune. 
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The fenfe of Deity refembles our other 
fenfes, which are quiefeent till a proper 
objeft be prefented. When all is fileiit a- 
bout us, the fenfe of hearing lies dormant; 
and if from infancy a man were confined 
to a dark room, he would be as ignorant 
of his fenfe of feeing, as one born blind. 
Among favages, tl^e objects that roufe the 
fenfe of Deity, are uncommon events a- 
bove the power of man. A favage, if ac- 
quainted with no events but wl\at are fa- 
miliar, has no perception of fiiperior 
powers; but a fiidden ecli[)fe of tlie fun, 
thunder rattling in his cars, or the con- 
vulfion of an earthquake, roufes his fenfe 
of Deity, and dircdls him to fome fupe- 
rior being as the caufe of thefe dreadful 
cft'c<5ts. 'I he favage, it is true, crib in a- 
ferihing to the immediate operation of a 
Deity, things that have a natural caufe: 
his error hvnvevcr is evidence that he has 
a fenlc of Deity, no lels pregnant, than 
when he more juftly attributes to the im- 
mediate operation of Deity, the formation 
of man, of this earth, of all the world. 

The fenfe of Deity, like the moral fenfe, 
m kes no capital figure among favages; 
the perceptions of both fenfes being in 

them 
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them faint and obfcure. But in the pro- 
grefs of nations to maturity, thefc lenfes 
become more and more vigorous, 16 as 
among enlightened nations to acquire a 
commanding influence; leaving no doubt 
about right and wro ig, and as little about 
the exirtcnce of a Deity. 

The oblcurity of the lenfe of Deity a- 
mong favages, has encouraged Ibmc (cep- 
tical philo(6|)hers to deny its exillence. 
It has been urged. That CJod does notliing 
by halves; and that if he hati intended 
to make himfelf known to men, he would 
have aflorded theni conviefion equal to 
that from feeing or hearing. When we 
argue thus about the purpoles of the Al- 
mighty, we tread on llippcry ground, 
where wc leldom fail to flumblc. What 
if It be the purpole of the Deity, to af- 
ford us but an obfcure glimplc of his be- 
ing and attributes ? We have reafon from 
analogy to conjedure, that this may be 
the cale. hroin fome particulars mention- 
ed above (a), it appears at leafl probalile, 
that entire fubmiflion to the moral fenfe 
would be ill-luited to man in his prefent 
ftate ; and would prove more hurtful than 

(') li'jok 3 . Iketch i. 
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beneficial. And to me it appears evident, 
that to be confcious of the prefence of the 
Great God, as 1 am of a friend whom I 
hold by the hand, would be inconfiftent 
with the part that Providence has deftined 
me to act in this life. Rcflcd only on the 
reftraint one is under, in prcfcnce of a 
fuperior, fuppofc the King himfelf : how 
much greater our reftraint, with the fame 
lively impreflion of God’s awful prefence ! 
Humility and veneration would leave no 
room tor other pafllons : man would be 
no longer man ; and the fyftem of our 
prefent itaie would be totally fubverted. 
Add another reafbn : Such a convi^ion of 
future rewards and puniflimcnts as to o- 
vercomc every inordinate defire, would 
reduce us to the condition of a traveller 
in a paltry inn, having no wifh but for 
day- light to profecutc his journey. For 
that very reafon, it appears evidently the 
plan of Providence, that wc fhould have 
but an obfeure glimplc of futurity. As 
the fame plan of Providence is vifible in 
all, I conclude with aflurance, that a cer- 
tain degree of obfeurity, weighs nothing 
againft the fenfe of Deity, more than a- 
gaiaft the moral fenfe, or againft a future 

ftate 
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ftatc of rewards and punilhmcnts. Whe- 
ther all men might not have been made 
angels, and whether more happinefs might 
not have rcfulted from a different fyftem, 
lie far beyond the reach of human know- 
ledge. From what is known of the con- 
duS of Providence, we have reafon to pre- 
fume, that our prefent ftatc is the rcfult 
of wifdom and benevolence. So much we 
know with certainty, that the fen('e we 
have of Deity and of moral duty, corre- 
fpond accurately to the nature of man as 
an impcrfcift being; and that thefe lenfes, 
were they aWblutely jierfed, would con- 
vert him into a very different being, 

A do(ftrinc efpouled by feveral writers 
ancient and modem, pretends to compofe 
the world without a Deity ; that the world, 
compofed of animals, vegetables, and 
brute matter, is felf-cxiftenc and eternal; 
and that all events happen by a neceffary 
chain of caufes and cffcdls. It will occur 
even at firft view, that this theory is at 
lead improbable ; can any fuppofition be 
more improbable than that the great work 
of planning and executing this univerfe, 
beautiful in all its parts, and bound toge- 
ther by the moft perfeft laws, Ihould be a 
Vo I., IV. Dd blind 



blind work, performed without iatelli* 
gence or contrivance ? It would therefore 
be a fufficient anfwer to obferve, that this 
doctrine, though . highly improbable, is 
however given to the public, like a found** 
ling, without cover or fupport. But af- 
firmaiively I urge,, that it is fundamental- 
ly overturned by the knowledge we derive 
of Deity from our own nature : it a Deity 
exift, lelf-exiftcnce muft be bis peculiar at- 
tribute ; and we cannot befitatc in reject- 
ing the tuppofition of a fclf-exillent world, 
when it is fo natural to fuppoie that the 
whole is the operation of a ielf-exiftenc 
Being, whole power and wifdom are ade- 
quate to that great work. 1 add, that this 
rational doCtrine is eminently lupported 
from contemplating the cndlcfs number 
of wife and benevolent efl'eCts, difpfty’d 
every where on the face of this globe ; 
which afford complete evidence of a wife 
and benevolent caufe. As thefe effeCls 
are far above the power of man, we ne- 
ceffarily aferibe them to a fuperior Being, 
or in other words to the Deity (a). 

Some philofophers there are,, not indeed 
fo hardened in fcepticifm as to deny the 

^a) FirH of \hh chir^ booki fed* i. 
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cxiftenctf of a Deity : They ackhowlcdgc 
a feff-cxiftent Being ; and feem willing to 
heftow on that Being power* wifdom, and 
every other perfeflion. But then they 
'maintain, that the world, or matter at leaft* 
muft alfb be felf-etiftent. Their argument 
is, that ex nihilo nihil jit^ that it is incotl- 
fiftent for any thing to be made out of no^ 
thing, out of a nonens. To confider no- 
thing or a nonens as a material or fubftance 
out of which things can be formed, like a 
ftatue out of ftonc or a ftvord out of iron* 
is 1 acknowledge a grots abihrdicy. But I 
perceive no abfurdity nor inconfitlence in 
fup(X)fing that matter was brought into* 
exiftence by Almighty power; and the po-^ 
pular expreflion* that God made the world 
out of nothing* has no other meaning. It 
is true, that in the operations of men no- 
thing can be produced but from antece*^ 
dent materials ; and fo accuftomecl arc we 
to fuch operations, as not readily to con- 
ceive how a thing can be brought into ex- 
igence without antecedent materials, or 
made out of nothing* as commonly exprclT- 
ed. But will any man in lober icnfe ven- 
ture to fet bounds to Almighty power* 
where he cannot point out a clear incon- 
r) d 2 Cllcncc? 
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fiftence ? It is indeed difficult to conceive a 
thing fo remote from common apprehen- 
fion ; but is there lefs difficulty in concei- 
ving matter to exlfl: without a caule, and 
to be intitled to the awful appellation of 
felf-exiftent, like the Lord of the Univerfe, 
to whom a more exalted appellation cannot 
be given ? Now^ if it be within the utmoft 
verge of poffibility for matter to have been 
created, 1 conclude with the higheft pro- 
bability, that it owes its exiftence to Al- 
mighty power. The neceffity of one felf- 
exident being is intuitively certain; but I 
perceive no neceffity, nor indeed probabi- 
lity, that there fliould be more than one. 
Difficulties about the creation of matter, 
teflify onr ignorance ; but to argue from 
our ignorance that a thing cannot be, has 
always been held very weak reafoning. 
Our faculties are adapted to our prefenc 
date, and perform their office in perfec- 
tion. But to complain that they do not 
reach the origin of things, is no lefs ab- 
furd than to complain that wc cannot a- 
feend to the moon in order to be acquainted 
with its inhabitants. At the fame time, 
it is a comfortable reflexion, that the que- 
flion, whether matter was created or no, is 
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CHAP. II. 

Pregreft of Opinions with refpeii to Deity. 


H E fcnfe of Deity, like many other 
delicate fenfes, is in favages fo faint 
and obfcure as eahly to be bialTed from 
truth. Among them, the belief of many 
fuperior beings, is univerfal. And two 
caufes join to produce that belief. The 
firft is, that being accuftomed to a plura- 
lity of vifible objeds, men, mountains, 
trees, cattle, and fuch like, they afe na- 
turally led to imagine a like plurality in 
things not vifible ; and from that flight 
bias, flight indeed but natural, is partly 
derived the fyflem of Polytheifin, univer- 
fal among favages. The other is, that fa- 
vages know little of the connedlion be- 
tween caulb and eflTeas, and lUII lefs of 
tJie order and government of the world : 
every event that is not familiar, appears 
to them Angular and extraordinary ; and 
if fuch event exceed human power, it is 

without 
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without hefitation afcribed to a fuperior 
being. But as it occurs not to a favage, 
nor to any perfon who is not a philofo- 
pher, that the many various events ex- 
ceeding human power and feemingly un- 
connedled, may all proceed from the fame 
caufe ; they are readily afcribed to differ- 
ent beings. Pliny afcribes Polytheifm to 
the confcioufnefs men have of their imbe- 
clllity: “ Our powers are confined within 
narrow bounds: we do not readily con- 
ceive powers in the Deity much more 
“ extenfive: and we fupply by number 
** what is wanting in power Poly- 
theifm, thus founded, is the firft ftage in 
the progrefs of theology; for it is embra- 
ced by the rudell favages, who have nei- 
ther capacity nor inclination to pierce 
deeper into the nature of things. 

This llage is diftinguilhable from o- 
thers, by a belief that all fuperior beings 
are malevolent. Man, by nature weak 
and helplefs, is prone to fear, dreading 


♦ Plurality of heads or of hands in one idol, Is 
ibmccimcs made to fupply plurality of diOferent i- 
dols. Hence among favages the groiefquc figure of 
fonic of their idols. 
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every new objeifl anti every unufual eve:it. 
Savages, luving no protedion aguml 
florins, teinpells, nor other extern d 
dents, anti having no pical'urcs bat in i- 
tifying hunger, tliiill, -and animal love} 
have much to fear, and little to hope. In 
that di'confolate condition, they artribiire 
the bulk ot their dillrelles to invililile be- 
ings, who in their upiniou mull be ma- 
levolent. Thih leeins to have been the o- 
pinion of the Greeks in the tlays o: mo- 
lon; as appears in a converfition between 
him and C.ioelus King ot l.ydii, mention- 
ed by Ilerotlotus in tiie fitll book ot ms 
hillory, “ CiujIus, laiilbolon, )ou aik me 
about hmnan alfairs ; and 1 anlwcr as 
“ one who iliinks, that all tlie gods arc 
“ envious and dilhirbers of inaiikoid.” 
The negroes on the coill of Guinea, dicaj 
their tieities as tyran s and opprellors: h.i- 
ving no conception of a good deity, they 
attribute the few blclliiigs tlicy receive, to 
the loil, to the rivers, to the trees, and to 
the plants. The Lithuanians continued 
Pagans down to the fourteenth century ; 
and worflaipped in gloomy woods, where 
their deities were held to refide. Their 
worlhip probably was prompted by fear, 
VoL. IV. Ec which 



